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HE CENSUS ENUMERATOR that ran into a 
woman who hadn’t spoken to her husband for thirty- 
two years—“and I’m damned if I’ll speak to him now for 
you or anybody else”’—-was matched by the other one that 
turned in only thirty-two names after a whole day’s work 
because the women insisted on telling her all their troubles 
and she hadn’t the heart to break away. The public has 
been so thoroughly warned against the fake census racketeer, 
whatever that strange animal may be, that the genuine 
enumerator finds it necessary to wear dog-proof puttees. 
Ever since Augustus sent all the world home to be taxed, 
people have regarded the census-taker with a certain sus- 
picion as maybe the precursor of fresh ills to come. When 
we consider the World War, Uncle Andy Mellon, Reed 
Smoot, last winter’s daily bulletin from Little America, the 
present race of world’s-champion pugilists, and all the other 
forms of taxation without representation, we sympathize 
with their feeling. Yet if we are not counted how can we 
brag how many of us there are? For ourselves, then, we 
shall cheerfully answer not only the twenty-nine impertinent 
general questions that a prying Uncle Sam has devised, but 
also the thirteen queries he is directing to our being out of 
a job. We wonder who slipped those last ones over on a 
Republican Administration. 


bie MUSCLE SHOALS BILL (Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 49), creating a government corporation for 
the operation of the great power plant on the Tennessee 
River, was passed by the Senate on April 4 by a vote of 
45 to 23, after a brief debate in which Senator Norris put 
into the record additional information about the crooked 
lobbying that has been done against the measure. The bill 
provides for the building of another great dam at Cove 
Creek, Tennessee, on the Clinch River, 300 miles from 
Muscle Shoals, practically doubling the capacity of the enter- 
prise at the latter point and making possible a development 
of nearly 450,000 firm horse-power. If the House passes 
the bill, as is expected, we shall face an interesting situa- 
tion. President Hoover is opposed to “the operation by the 
government of either power or manufacturing business ex- 
cept as an unavoidable by-product of some other major pub- 
lic purpose.” Will his devotion to this principle cause him 
to veto a bill twice passed by Congress? His position is not | 
made easier by the existing public knowledge of the shame- 
less activities of his handy-man, Claudius H. Huston, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, in lobbying 
against the bill. 


: 


HEN IS A MONOPOLY not a mottopoly? When 
it belongs to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when an inconvenient Attorney General is promoted to the 
Supreme Court. If you don’t believe it ask the Federal 
Trade Commission, which on April 4 dismissed all mo- 
nopoly complaints against the Aluminum Company of-Amer- 
ica, Mr. Mellon’s concern that owns or controls all the 
bauxite deposits in the United States, produces something 
like 95 per cent of our virgin sheet aluminum, owns 36 per 
cent of the stock of the Aluminum Goods Company, our 
biggest manufacturer of aluminum goods, and all the stock 
of the United States Aluminum Company, our next-largest 
producer, not to speak of various other unconsidered trifles. 
like 75 per cent of the stock of the American Body Com- 
pany and 89 per cent of that of the Aluminum Die Castings 
Corporation. When that honest lawyer Harlan F. Stone 
was Attorney General he proceeded against the company 
for violating the consent decree of 1912, finding that, con- 
trolling the raw material and enjoying high protection, it 
controlled the price of sheet aluminum. When Mr. Stone 
left the Cabinet for the Supreme Court, his great successor 
John J. Sargent forgot all about aluminum, and William 
D. Mitchell has not happened to think about it yet. Now 
comes this reassuring decision by the Trade Commission, 
just three days after argument before that body was con- 
cluded. We are glad to know that the Aluminum Com- 
pany is not a monopoly; we had supposed it was. 


NEMPLOYMENT has commanded widespread at- 
tention during the past ten days. President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor surprised the 
Senate Commerce Committee by testifying that unemploy- 
ment among federation members had never fallen below 
9 per cent during the past twenty-seven months, and that 
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it had this winter reached a peak of 22 per cent. He urged 
a federal employment service, special counsel and training 
for workers displaced by technological change, job analysis 
to keep places open for older workers, and long-time plan- 
ning of public works. He declared that revolution might 
well be the alternative to unemployment insurance under 
non-union conditions. Governor Roosevelt of New York, in 
a rather notable message, calls attention to the “accumulation 
of unemployment” due to seasonal and cyclical business fluc- 
tuations and technological changes. In appointing a com- 
mittee to develop plans of stabilization he emphasizes the 
possibilities of cooperation of government and industry. 
Meanwhile the Senate Finance Committee has reported fa- 
vorably Senator Wagner’s bills providing for the better col- 
lection and publication of unemployment statistics and for 
creating what is popularly called a “prosperity reserve” in 
the building of public works, with a maximum annual ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000. His third bill, creating a fed- 
eral employment agency, has not yet been reported. Despite 
the President’s lamentable lack of leadership, the existing 
emergency is thus driving us slowly in the right direction, 
though nobody yet boldly advocates unemployment insur- 
ance, which of course is an essential of any thoroughgoing 
program under private industry. 


NSTEAD OF THE $555,000 requested by President 
Hoover, Congress made a deficiency appropriation of 
only $195,000, it will be recalled, to stop the slow starva- 
tion of Indian children in reservation schools during the 
rest of the school year. The amount, though inadequate, 
will give some relief to the hungry children, but only if 
promptly used by the Indian Bureau. Next year’s fight is 
now on in the Senate Appropriations Committee. In order 
to make possible the Hoover standard (surely a modest one) 
of 37.8 cents (against the 20 cents of the Burke-Meritt 
regime) per child per day for food and $42.20 per year for 
clothing, appropriations of $475,000 for food and $370,000 
for clothing in excess of last year’s allowances will be neces- 
sary. Certain Senators have given notice of their intention 
to fight, if need be, for these items. It is to be hoped that 
they will stand by their guns, and that they will have the 
unwavering support of the Indian Bureau against Represen- 
tative Cramton if he attempts to continue longer the national 
disgrace of letting these children go naked and hungry. 


ENSORSHIP IN MASSACHUSETTS is two words 
less absurd than it used to be. After a long fight cer- 
tain citizens in the Bay State who feel strong enough to meet 
even a so-called dirty word without flinching have brought 
about an important change in the censorship law. That 
famous law, which has kept Massachusetts pure and the rest 
of the world amused, formerly condemned “a book . . . con- 
taining obscene, indecent, or impure language.” It now con- 
demns a book “which is obscene, indecent, or impure.” The 
Citizens’ Committee for the Revision of the Book Law tried 
to insert before the word “obscene” the words “considered as 
a whole,” but were unsuccessful. Massachusetts still has 
many words to go before censorship will disappear completely 
from its borders, but at least we may hope to be spared in 
future the sorry spectacle of seeing such works as “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy” and “Strange Interlude” barred from “the 
hub of the universe.” 


HE NEWS FROM HAITI is not wholly reassuring. 
An Associated Press dispatch of April 2 brought the 
welcome tidings that Dr. George Freeman, head of the Ser- 
vice Technique, whose tactlessness was the occasion of the 
December outbreak, had been recalled and expected to leave 
Haiti on April 10. The same dispatch, however, reported 
that the Nationalist group led by J. Jolibois, which stood 
with the others in support of the commission’s plan, has 
now requested the withdrawal of General Russell at once 
and the immediate ending of the Occupation. 
Borno, meanwhile, continues his efforts to dynamite the 
commission’s work, and in consequence, the Associated Press 
reported on April 4, General Russell has issued an order 
that the President can send no telegraph messages except 
those that have been approved in writing by the High Com- 
missioner—an interesting example of the actual location of 
power under the decree. of martial law put into effect last 
January. Leaders of the patriotic group are reported, how- 
ever, as believing that things are going well and that Presi- 
dent Borno’s efforts will fail. Nevertheless the situation 
needs close watching. 


ANDHI HAS MADE SALT in India and by his act 
inaugurated the long-awaited campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. He set out from Ahmedabad on March 12 and 
after a march of 200 miles reached Dandi, a small town on 
the Gulf of Cambay. Early on April 6, almost eleven years 
after the massacre at Amritsar, Gandhi waded into the sea 
and filled an earthen jug with sea water to be heated 
for the manufacture of salt. In challenging the government 
monopoly of salt Gandhi has chosen a simple and clear-cut 
issue. A tax on salt is indefensible in any case since it works 
a greater hardship on the poor than on any other class. In 
India, where according to one estimate the number of persons 
living below the margin of subsistence is never less than 
40,000,000, the situation is further aggravated politically 
by the fact that soon after the war the government of India, 
in order to prevent a deficit in the budget, doubled the salt 
tax by fiat after the Legislative Assembly had voted against 
such action. So far the government has refrained from 
arresting Gandhi, though it has arrested many of his asso- 
ciates and even his son. But the news from India, which 
has increased greatly in volume, is filled with riots and 
rumors of riots. In the past, reports from India have too 
often been unsatisfactory both as to reliability and as to 
emphasis. In the present crisis some of the dispatches seem 
to reflect the political sympathies of the reporters. Never 
was there greater need of unprejudiced reporting. 


NOTHER INDEPENDENT WEEKLY, the Irish 
Statesman, has succumbed to financial difficulties and 
changing taste. Founded in 1923 largely with the aid of 
American friends of Sir Horace Plunkett, it traveled from 
the first a hard financial road, until at last a costly libel 
suit and the loss of subscribers through its stalwart opposi- 
tion to a censorship bill ended its career. While it lasted 
it was easily the most distinguished organ of free and en- 
lightened opinion that Ireland possessed. For that its bril- 
liant editor, George Russell (AZ), was chiefly responsible. 
Russell made the Irish Statesman not only the organ of a 
cooperative movement which revolutionized the Irish dairy 
industry, but also the friend and exponent of the school of 
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Irish writers which numbers W. B. Yeats and J. M. Synge 
among its distinguished names. He was too reasonable, 
however, to be a partisan, and while he gave his powerful 
support to the treaty which ushered in the Irish Free State, 
it was always for a large and generous attitude toward 
politics that he pleaded. Something of jealousy of his in- 
teliectual distinction, his moderation, and his fame undoubt- 
edly showed itself as time went on and a younger group of 
writers, artists, and men of affairs forged to the front. 


HREE THOUSAND DOLLARS worth of hate is 
for sale cheap in London. J. Hartley Manners, 
English playwright, who died a year ago, bequeathed $3,000 
to the Royal General Theatrical Fund of London on con- 
dition that two of his plays, both of them violently anti- 
German, should be given annually for at least six years 
at benefit performances in the Drury Lane Theater. Ac- 
cording to his own words, the bequest was made in order that 
“the remembrance of the atrocities committed by the Ger- 
mans on the English people be kept alive at least for that 
period.” We are glad to record that the Royal General 
Fund has turned down the offer. An English ship captain 
who died recently provided that all his savings be used for 
the benefit of German sailors; the German author of the 
“Hymn of Hate” has regretted his words publicly; a British 
naval officer not long ago received cordially in England the 
U-boat commander who had torpedoed his ship and gallantly 
rescued him and his crew; German students may once more 
study at Oxford as Rhodes scholars; the common soldiers 
who fought each other have compared notes and found out 
that war is one part insanity and three parts mud and terror. 
The persistent malice of Manners’s bequest, made eleven 
years after 1918, is equaled only by Whitney Warren with 
his insistence on an angry inscription at Louvain. 


OSIMA WAGNER GONE? Ie is true that for 
years Bayreuth has no longer known her dominating 
personality, yet that determined figure seems indissolubly 
connected with the great music festival which she and her 
husband founded in the days when the world was still skep- 
tical of the “Master.” To Richard Wagner she went from 
her husband Hans von Biilow, just as her mother had left 
the Count D’Agoult for Franz Liszt. The latter’s daughter 
could hardly be less than musical and a strong character. 
In and out of wedlock she was an able wife for Wagner. 
She even bore with adequate composure his biting sneers at 
her father, whom he once accused of “rendering service only 
in fingering for piano-playing.” When Wagner died she 
entirely dominated the scene, pushing her musically un- 
trained and ungifted son Siegfried to the front and insisting 
so strongly upon all her rights and royalties as to earn an 
unenviable name abroad. Yet as late as 1896 Bayreuth 
barely covered its expenses. Especially in connection with 
“Parsifal” was malign influence attributed to her. As Lilli 
Lehmann recorded in her memoirs, Cosima Wagner herself 
laid violent hands upon “Parsifal” in 1883, entirely chang- 
ing it, and thereafter “depended solely on her own wishes and 
taste.” Often her interference and her personal “breaking- 
in” of great and experienced artists drove them to despair 
or flight. Yet when all is said and done people might dis- 
like but finally they came to respect the daughter of a great 
talent and the wife of a genius. 


Conscription 


N April 1 the House of Representatives resolved 
O itself into Committee of the Whole to consider the 
conscription of men and money in war time. This 
is merely another milestone in the ten-year-old argument that 
has been occupying the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the American Legion and plaguing those members of the 
citizenry who oppose conscription by whatever name it is 
called. The resolution in question the other day was one 
introduced by Representative Snell providing for the creation 
of a commission to “study and consider the feasibility of 
equalizing the burdens and to minimize the profits of war, 
together with a study of policies to be pursued in event of 
war, so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize 
all the resources of the country.” With several minor amend- 
ments and one very important one, the resolution passed. 
Proponents of the measure divided themselves into two 
camps: those who said the resolution would eliminate that 
naughty and unpopular fellow, the war-profiteer, and those 
who said it was perfectly meaningless and harmless and there- 
fore they proposed to vote for it. Those who opposed it 
pointed out that whereas the alleged purpose of the measure 
was to provide some means for placing the burdens of war 
upon capital as well as labor, actually it did nothing of the 
kind. The Constitution of the United States provides that 
the government may not confiscate property without just 
compensation. Therefore the idea of conscripting capital in 
war time—without, of course, compensation—is clearly un- 
constitutional. The burden of conscription would, accord- 
ingly, fall upon labor, and capital would be left to its own 
devices. At this point in the discussion Representative Hud- 
dleston of Alabama introduced his important amendment to 
the bill, which was passed by only 123 votes to 120. The 
amendment provided that the commission “shall not consider 
and shall not report upon the conscription of labor.” 
Debate on the resolution provided some very elegant 
Congressional oratory. Gentlemen who frankly looked for- 
ward to the next war and wished to prepare for it gave place 
to gentlemen who remembered that there was in existence a 
Kellogg pact to outlaw war; gentlemen who talked vaguely 
about conscripting capital were reminded not only that capi- 
tal cannot, by the Constitution, be conscripted, but that capi- 
tal has a way of protecting itself in emergencies of this sort, 
mainly at the expense of labor. On the whole the discussion 
was highly illuminating. It disclosed that there were men in 
the House willing to consider favorably the idea, as Mr. 
Huddleston said, of permitting the government to seize “upon 
a workingman whether a farmer or a mechanic or whatever 
he may be” and put him to work for a private industry at a 
soldier’s pay so that the owner of the industry might make a 
profit out of his labor. But others vigorously opposed so 
thoroughly un-American a procedure. It is evident that a body 
of opposition to a conscription law exists and will be heard. 
The resolution, as amended to exclude labor, is meaningless. 
But let no one suppose that therefore the idea of universal 
conscription of men, if not actually of money, is dead and 
need not be guarded against. Loose talk about prohibiting 
war profits must not be allowed to confuse the issue. Con- 
scription is still a menace. 
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The Power Trust and the Indians 


of cheap power in large quantities is about to fall 
into the capacious maw of the power trust. As the 
Senate passes the Norris bill for public operation of the 
Muscle Shoals plant, which with auxiliary steam can pro- 
duce some 450,000 horse-power, the Federal Power Com- 
mission is on the point of handing over to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Company the five great sites on the Flathead 
River, in western Montana, where it is possible to develop 
214,000 units of primary power without auxiliary plant of 
any kind. The circumstances of the proposed lease, unhappily 
shrouded in secrecy, demand the most rigid scrutiny; and 
President Hoover, Secretary Wilbur, Commissioner Rhoads 
of the Indian Bureau, and Assistant Commissioner Scatter- 
good, if they are to safeguard their own reputations as 
capable public servants, must act with the greatest care. 
Owing to particularly favorable natural conditions, nota- 
bly natural storage and uniform flow, the Flathead sites, the 
third-largest water power in the United States, which are 
owned by the Flathead Indians, offer extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for cheap power provided a near-by market can be 
developed. Site Number 1 controls the flow at the lower 
sites; all five must be leased and operated as a unit. There 
are two bidders. One is the Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Montana Power Company, con- 
trolled by the great Electric Bond and Share Company and 
intimately related to that Montana giant, the Anaconda 
Copper Company. The other is Walter H. Wheeler, a 
Minneapolis engineer whose financial support is not a matter 
of public record. Mr. Wheeler proposes to use all five sites 
provided he can develop a market, as he is confident he can, 
thus producing 214,000 horse-power and paying the Indians 
$1.12% per horse-power, or $240,750 a year. The Rocky 
Mountain Power Company proposes to develop only site 
Number 1 and that only to the extent of about two-thirds 
its capacity, or 68,000 horse-power, for which it will pay 
$1 per horse-power, or $68,000 a year, a little more than 
one-fourth of the Wheeler offer. Assistant Commissioner 
Scattergood has declared that neither bid represents by any 
means the full value of the power. Mr. Wheeler professes 
his ability, if granted a permit, to secure contracts for the 
industrial use in the immediate vicinity of the plant of power 
which he proposes to sell at $15 per horse-power per year, 
the lowest rate in the United States, thus bringing about the 
development of a great electro-metallurgical and fertilizer 
industry for which he declares great stores of material are 
readily available in the adjoining section of Montana. The 
Rocky Mountain Power Company, that is, the Montana 
Power Company, on the other hand, proposes to transmit the 
power 140 miles to Anaconda, where it will be merged into 
its general power system. Company officials express a doubt 
whether they will develop more than site Number 1, as they 
have sources other than Flathead more advantageously located 
with reference to their existing system. In fact, they now 
have 200,000 undeveloped horse-power in reserve, enough to 
take care of the increase of consumption at the present rate 
for the next twenty years. Under these conditions it is 


ae best site in the United States for the production 


charged, with great show of reason, that the real purpose of 
the power company is to get hold of the Flathead sites, thus 
preventing competition with its own system and especially 
preventing the development of an electro-metallurgical and 
chemical industry that will compete with the Anaconda. 

There is no space to go into the history of the negotia- 
tions leading to the present situation, in which the Federal 
Power Commission, without any adequate public explana- 
tion, proposes to award an enormously valuable lease, not to 
the highest but to the lowest bidder, on terms that appear no 
less than downright spoliation of the Indians who own the 
sites. The power company, by the use of funds which it 
proposes to charge to the development cost of the project, 
with the active aid of Superintendent Coe of the Flathead 
agency organized a so-called Flathead Indian Association, a 
group of 20 Indians out of 3,000, which in opposition to the 
authorized tribal council urges the acceptance of the power- 
company bid. This association has been defended by Repre- 
sentative Cramton on the floor of the House. Assistant Com- 
missioner Scattergood began in November with a brilliant de- 
fense of the rights of the Indians. His later course has been 
hard to understand, and his present position is by no means 
wholly clear to the public. Mr. F. E. Bonner, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Power Commission, is charged with 
having prejudged the case on an incorrect statement of fact. 

We make no suggestion of corrupt motives against any 
of the actors in this remarkable drama. We do not urge 
acceptance of the Wheeler bid; we feel strongly that there 
is much in the situation that needs clarification, and that un- 
der the present circumstances no permit should be granted to 
anyone. There is no reason whatever for haste and every 
reason for deliberate procedure. The President of the United 
States favors the development of our water power by private 
enterprise; he must therefore guard himself against every 
suggestion of favoritism to the huge financial interests that 
stand to profit by his policies. His Secretary of the Interior 
should be on the alert to protect him. If there are adequate 
reasons for the lease, which on its face appears thoroughly 
indefensible, surely they can be made clear to that great body 
of citizens like ourselves whose only interest is the welfare 
of the Indians and the public. Unless and until those rea- 
sons are made clear neither President Hoover, who is funda- 
mentally responsible, nor Secretary Wilbur, who is his ac- 
tive agent, nor Commissioners Rhoads and Scattergood, 
who are the guardians of Indian rights, nor the Montana 
delegation in House and Senate, who will bear a heavy 
responsibility for what is done, nor the Montana Power 
Company itself can afford to incur the risk of odium that 
will attend the making of this lease today. Why does not 
Mr. Wilbur forthwith rid the Power Commission of that 
incubus Secretary Bonner, and send him back to the power 
companies who recommended him? Failing that, let some 
Senator come forward and sponsor the Kvale resolution 
postponing the making of any lease at all until it can be done 
by a reorganized power commission in whose knowledge and 
purpose there can be unqualified public confidence. And let 
Congress pass the resolution without delay. 
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The Palestine Report 


RITISH royal commissions rarely make reports that 
satisfy everybody, and there should be no surprise 
that the report of the Shaw Commission on the dis- 

turbances last August in Palestine evokes some hostile com- 
ments from Zionists. Judging from the summary of the 
report which has been cabled to this country, the commis- 
sion has taken much pains in collecting evidence, and in 
apportioning responsibility has made every effort to be fair. 

The primary cause of the August outbreak, as the com- 
mission sees it, is in “the Arab feeling of animosity and hos- 
tility toward the Jews, consequent upon the disappointment 
of their political and national aspirations and fear for their 
economic future.” The Arabs cherish the twofold fear 
“that by Jewish immigration and land purchase they may be 
deprived of their livelihood and in time pass under the polit- 
ical domination of the Jews.” The particular incident that 
led to the outbreak was the Jewish demonstration at the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem on August 15, but to this are 
to be added, as inciting influences, the activities of rival 
societies, “exciting and intemperate articles” in Arabic and 
Hebrew newspapers and in a Jewish paper published at 
London, propaganda among the less-educated Arabs, inade- 
quate forces of military and police, and apprehension of 
palitical influences in the decisions of the Palestine govern- 
ment. Fundamentally, however, the difficulty appears to 
be economic and political rather than racial or religious. 

To meet the economic difficulty, the report urges a re- 
striction of Jewish immigration to a point which shall ac- 
cord with “the economic capacity of Palestine to absorb new 
arrivals,” and the development, with the aid of scientific in- 
quiry, of better agricultural methods so as to provide for 
a larger population. In spite of ordinances intended to 
protect small landowners, large sales of land between 1921 
and 1929 have left many Arabs without land and with no 
alternative lands available. “No criticism,” the report de- 
clares, “can be levied against the Jewish land companies in 
respect to these transactions,” but the practical effect has 
been to create “a landless and discontented class” which con- 
stitutes “a potential danger to the country.” 

Politically, the difficulties in the situation have to do 
with the desire of the Arabs for self-government and the 
policy of Great Britain as a mandatory Power. The com- 
mission regrets that the Arab leaders did not accept the offer 
of a legislative council made in 1922, but it recognizes that 
the Arabs “are united in a demand for a measure of self- 
government” and that resentment over continued failure “is 
greatly aggravating the difficulties of local administration.” 
As for Great Britain, the report stresses the importance of 
a clear statement, to be issued “‘with the least possible delay,” 
of the policy which the British government proposes to 
pursue in Palestine, particularly in regard to the provisions 
of the mandate safeguarding the rights of non-Jewish com- 
munities. Such a statement appears to be forecast in the 
declaration of Prime Minister MacDonald in the House of 
Commons, on April 3, that it is “the firm resolve” of the 
British government to “do equal justice to all sections of 
the population of Palestine,” and that to the discharge of 
that duty “it will apply all the resources at its command.” 


Virtue in Cans 


R. WILL HAYS, Moses of the Movies, has gone 

M his illustrious prototype several better, for he has 

just descended from his own particular Sinai 

(located at 469 Fifth Avenue) with no less than twenty-one 

commandments intended for the guidance of the Children of 
Hollywood. Among other things the new code provides: 

1. That crimes against law shall never be presented in 
such a way as to throw sympathy with the crime as against 
law and justice. (Note. Law and justice are assumed to be 
inevitably the same, The Boston Tea Party is ruled out.) 

2. Revenge in modern times shall not be justified as a 
motive. (Note. “Modern times” probably lets “Hamlet” in.) 

3. The use of liquor in American life shall be restricted 
to the actual requirements of characterization or plot. (Note. 
Whatever that may mean.) 

4. Scenes of passion shall not be introduced when not 
essential to the plot. (Note. Whatever that may mean.) 

5. Ministers of religion in their character of ministers 
of religion shall not be used as comic characters or as vil- 
lains. (Note. The New Art of the Movies being what it 
is, it is obviously inadvisable to suggest that there may be such 
a thing as hypocrisy. Those who pretend to be good are good.) 

6. The history, institutions, prominent people, and citi- 
zenry of other nations shall be represented fairly. (Note. 
We sell our films almost everywhere. Bolsheviks need not 
be considered as “people.” In case of war all citizens of the 
enemy country automatically become villains and sadists. ) 

Mr. Hays is so transparently simple-minded that it is 
hardly worth while to accuse him of deliberately using virtue 
for commercial purposes, but whether he happens to be in on 
the game or merely a tool in the hands of others the fact 
remains that he always manages to strike the proper attitude 
—the one, that is to say, which surrenders every right to 
every sincerity while promising to respect all the prejudices 
of every convention. Some years ago the industry discovered 
that suggestiveness and sensation were necessary to its profits 
but that truth and consistency were not. Accordingly it 
invented the perfect formula—five reels of transgression fol- 
lowed by one reel of retribution; it hired Mr. Hays to con- 
secrate that formula; and Mr. Hays has been busy at his task 
ever since. Obviously it is now the job of the directors to 
stay within the letter of his law without ceasing to be as 
lurid, as salacious, and as tawdry as the audience demands. 
And to judge by their achievements of the past there is little 
reason to doubt that they will succeed magnificently. 

We are willing to leave aside all questions of art and 
its duty to comment upon life as the artist sees it. We 
should, however, like to point to the results already achieved 
by Mr. Hays’s method. He has proposed above all to keep 
the movies sexually clean, and yet there was never any form 
of artistic expression which was so completely drenched with 
sex. The suggestion of everything which he has attempted 
to suppress has diffused itself through every scene, and the 
mind of the audience is encouraged to play about every idea 
that cannot be stated. Perhaps if an occasional film “justi- 
fied adultery” or admitted that otherwise respectable girls 
sometimes have illegitimate children it would not be necessary 
for every film to deal with seduction arrested at the bedside. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


phases without finding that there is one step in gov- 

ernment ownership which should be taken as soon 
as possible. There should be no such thing as a private 
employment agency. To a certain extent I am waiving the 
fact that some of them are dishonest. I refer chiefly to 
those handling unskilled labor and supplying men for rail- 
road construction gangs and similar enterprises. The 
crooked ones are probably in a great minority, but I have 
heard a sufficient number of stories to be convinced that 
certain agencies are active in fomenting a labor turnover. 

But with the best intentions in the world and the 
highest degree of efficiency, it seems to me that unemploy- 
ment affects the life of the nation so directly that the nation 
cannot afford to neglect making this its own private and 
exclusive business. There are plenty of voters still who do 
not favor municipal ownership of public utilities. _How- 
ever, we have gone past the day in which it was the custom 
to scream “Communism” at the suggestion of a city-operated 
subway. If it is considered rational for the city to move 
the workers from their homes to their jobs it seems to me 
wholly logical that this same city should manifest a con- 
cern about finding a job for the individual to be transported. 

Moreover, the matter of unemployment falls not un- 
readily under the scope of public health. It is not fantastic 
to contend that poverty is a disease and far more catching 
than smallpox. It seems to me just as useful to send city 
employment agents to the bread line as to rush doctors with 
vaccine to a stricken tenement. Most of my information 
comes from Mr. William Ross, with whom I have been 
working in a study of a single New York City bread line— 
that maintained by contributions to the Little Church 
Around the Corner, of which Dr. Randolph Ray is rector. 
This seems to be one of the few churches in the city which 
have really taken any very active interest in working to alle- 
viate the conditions caused by unemployment. The various 
ministers who were extremely busy in urging on recruiting 
in the last war have been singularly silent in the matter of 
calling the community to the hiring line. 

Mr. Ross, who was an organizer in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor strike in Marion, North Carolina, has made 
inquiries among the bread liners as to their political philoso- 
phy. He is shocked to find that for the most part they have 
none. Even the seasonal workers, whose plight seems palpa- 
bly the product of a vicious and inefficient system, have no 
complaint to make. “Bad breaks” suffices to comfort the 
ego of most of them even though it cannot feed and clothe 
them. 

Until I talked with jobless men I never realized how 
thoroughly America has been sold on the theory that there 
is a direct boulevard even from the bottom to the very top 
of the economic heap. All but the oldest men in the job line 
are hopeful. They have had bad luck for a few months, or 
a year, but the turn may come at any moment. It’s all part 
of a game which they accept without much resentment. Of 
course the line is filled with unfounded legends as to the 
antecedents of some of the liners. I was told in all serious- 


N Sim» can touch unemployment in any of its 


ness that doctors and lawyers were waiting for the daily 
dole and that one of the men in the ranks had been a million- 
aire in the long ago. For these stories I could find no con- 
firmation. 

Of course some of the unemployed are a little cautious 
when anybody talks to them about communism. They have 
a feeling that possibly it is an effort to pin something on 
them. Yet even when their confidence is gained they mani- 
fest no knowledge of any of the left-wing movements and 
very little interest. One did state that he felt the Com- 
munists were right in a few things but much too radical. 
Good old standpat Republicanism does not by any means 
disappear at the first pinch of adversity. One old gentleman 
without a shirt to his name was very stuffy in his attitude 
toward trade unions and the reds. He never did quite say, 
“If they don’t like it here why don’t they go back where they 
came from?” but it was not far from the tip of his tongue. 

Yet on the whole one finds small trace of acute class 
consciousness of any sort in the line. Very hungry and 
dispirited men seem poor tinder for the revolutionary urge. 
Still, one can’t escape the feeling that the Communists are 
doing a rotten poor job in propagandizing the unemployed. 
I rather think that their violence on irrelevant subjects is 
to some extent a defensive mechanism to cover up inefficiency. 
Thus I read in Revolutionary Age, Mr. Lovestone’s organ: 
“It is entirely natural that of all the New York papers Hey- 
wood Broun’s liberal New York Telegram should be the 
loudest and most virulent in the demand that the arrested 
Communists should be railroaded to jail with the speed of 
the most powerful locomotive. This is the role of liberal- 
ism in a show-down. The Brouns and their philosophies are 
only symbols of capitalist decay and degeneracy. Let the 
workers be on guard . . . especially against their soft, sweet, 
‘clever’ words, which are only a mask for capitalist bru- 
tality!” 

Aside from the fact that none of that is true it all 
seems a singularly trite theme. I'll give a silver dime to 
each and every Communist faction in New York, no matter 
what it costs me, if anybody can prove that I ever urged 
railroading Communists to jail. Of course it isn’t my 
Telegram. That’s a Communist gift. And the Telegram 
has not been in any sense a red-baiter. But if the charge 
against me were true I think it would be singularly small 
matter from the point of view of anybody intent upon world 
revolution. 

Here in America communism lies in sterile hands. 
Aside from Michael Gold and Max Eastman, I don’t know 
anybody connected with any of the various warring groups 
with a capacity for writing forceful and simple English. 
Communism has not been able to adapt itself to the vernacu- 
lar of the masses. I watched handbills being sent along the 
bread line in which unfortunate, hungry, and unskilled work- 
ers were asked to disarm “the fascisti of the bosses.” No- 
body in that line could have disarmed a fascist because there 
was no one whom I saw who even knew what the word 
meant. The revolution stands in bitter need of a red Ring 
Lardner. Heywoop Broun 
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The Press Today 
I. The Associated Press 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


higher than its source. For the Associated Press the 

sources within the United States are its members, 
except where it has established its own bureaus in the leading 
cities with special reporting staffs. Thus in all places where 
it cannot maintain its own correspondents it calls upon each 
member newspaper for all the local news which that member 
has gathered. The member cannot sell that news to other 
news services, and must hold itself in readiness to supply as 
much or as little news of a given event in its territory as the 
Associated Press may desire. Each member must print on 
its masthead in its every issue this legend: “The Associated 
Press is exclusively entitled to the use for republication of all 
news dispatches credited to it or not otherwise credited in 
this paper, and also the local news of spontaneous origin 
published herein.” The stream of the Associated Press’s 
news must, therefore, reflect the intelligence, the taste, the 
integrity, the news and business standards of its members— 
it cannot rise any higher. If its standards have sunk seri- 
ously in the last thirty years, this is in response to the chang- 
ing methods and ethics of its 1,250 members. Its best fea- 
ture is that it is not a money-making concern, but a co- 
operative, non-profit-making organization, incorporated as a 
membership society under the laws of New York State. But 
its strength is its great weakness as we shall see, for the fact 
that it is a cooperative organization puts it at the mercy of 
the mass psychology of its members. 

A member can be admitted only by a vote of the direc- 
tors, who do not confer a franchise, as is so commonly 
believed, but merely elect the new member to receive that 
form of service which, in accordance with his means, he seeks 
to obtain. Thus, the daily news report varies from a few 
hundred words for the smallest members to 75,000 words in 
the larger centers. In a single normal week recently the 
news report amounted to 2,562,715 words, excluding the 
figures of bond- and stock-market prices. To collect and 
distribute this news—at a cost in 1929 of about $10,000,000 
—the Associated Press has no less than 3,300 employees. If 
the staffs of the Associated Press newspapers should be 
counted in, the association could legitimately claim that about 
80,000 persons were gathering its news every day of the 
year, every hour in the twenty-four. Plainly it has become 
one of the most powerful engines for the creation of public 
opinion in the world. ‘Together with its rivals, the United 
Press and the International News, or Hearst Service, it 
supplies all the newspapers of the country. Its standards, its 
integrity, its leadership, its attitude toward the great political 
and economic issues of the day become, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to everyone who believes that the safety 
of American institutions depends upon there being a correctly 
informed and intelligent electorate. If the service is biased 


N O more than a river can the stream of news rise 





* This is the first of two articles on the Associated Press in a series of 
articles on the American press. The second will appear in our next issue.— 
Epitor Tue Nation. 


or unfair it is obvious that tremendous damage can be done. 
As it is, the very fact that in the smaller cities and the rural 
districts it must rely upon its members for accounts of local 
happenings, places it at the mercy of their reporting. 

Thus, if there are labor troubles in Pennsylvania or in 
the Southern States, the news is affected by the bias of the 
local Associated Press dailies, unless the issue becomes one 
of such magnitude that a special correspondent is sent to the 
scene; even he will have to rely upon member help if there 
is a large territory to be covered. Since the newspapers of 
the great industrial towns of Pennsylvania are usually con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, through advertising or owner- 
ship, by the large capitalists, it is obvious that in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred their reports will represent the 
view of the employing class, just as, if there were a group of 
labor dailies in the Associated Press in a given territory, its 
news from that section would inevitably reflect the labor 
point of view. To illustrate: In the steel strike of 1919 
the press of Pittsburgh sided entirely with the employers; 
scarcely a reference to the strikers’ actual demands can be 
found in the columns of the five newspapers that were the 
Pittsburgh members of the Associated Press during the strike 
period. Their whole stress was upon the pestiferous foreign 
laborer and radicalism, with frequent charges of bolshevism. 
Actually in only one issue out of four hundred did an article 
appear which described the scandalous violations of American 
liberties and of the federal Constitution by local authorities, 
and the arrest of many men merely for daring to exercise 
that right to free assembly guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Naturally the public, either in or out of Pittsburgh, got 
little or no impression of this, despite the fact that the Asso- 
ciated Press had its own Pittsburgh bureau. Out of fifty- 
six clergymen in the city at that time, forty-four went on 
record as declaring that the newspapers were unfair to the 
strikers. But if anyone should allege that the Associated 
Press deliberately lent itself to any suppression of news, or 
misrepresentations during this strike, he would make a false 
statement. I believe that its highest officials were not con- 
scious at that time of the character of the service they were 
rendering. It is, I repeat, a question of the news stream not 
rising higher than its source. The misfortune remains that 
in labor matters the Associated Press is too often dominated 
by the class tendency of its members. 

Take another case: In the South there are no daily 
papers owned and operated by colored men, or any colored 
reporters employed by any daily or by any news service. All 
the news which gets out of the South comes from white 
reporters who record occurrences involving race friction with 
the bias of their race. Being a white man, the reporter of 
a lynching or the like must inevitably side with his crowd, 
for he would lose his job if he did not. The Negroes assert 
with reason that many injustices and many terrible events 
are often suppressed. They declare that nearly 9,000,000 
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blacks living in the South have no means of getting unbiased 
news to the American people, save through their own little- 
read papers North and South. The only Negro, they declare, 
who can reach the first page of the great dailies is the Negro 
criminal ; if there is occasional recognition of a great Negro 
musician or scientist, it is usually with surpassing condescen- 
sion, as one admires a reading horse or a trained seal. 
There are exceptions, of course, for there are editors like 
Gonzales in South Carolina, Breckinridge of Lexington, 
Kentucky, until lately Julian and Julia Harris in Columbus, 
Georgia, and a number of others who seek to do justice to 
every man irrespective of color; but the facts in general are 
as stated. If anyone doubts this I can supply him with an 
Associated Press report of the murder of some Negroes whose 
sole crime was that they tried to vote in Florida. Its local 
correspondent failed to inform it that men, women, and 
children were burned alive in this election trouble—a crime 
as horrible as was ever reported out of revolutionary Russia. 
It never carried this news. Again, the Associated Press was 
the medium of wholesale lying and crass misrepresentation 
in reporting some race troubles in Phillips County, Arkansas, 
which it portrayed to the American people as a “Negro re- 
bellion,” “of more than a local nature, possibly planned for 
the entire South.” The simple truth was that a group of 
white men attacked a meeting of colored tenant farmers held 
under the guidance of a white attorney to formulate the inno- 
cent demand that they receive written settlements of their 
accounts from their white landlords. This was all there 
was to the Associated Press’s rebellion—the facts being all 
established later before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Associated Press, however, never apologized 
for the wrong it had done, or rectified its error. 

I desire here, however, to stress that there are real and 
legitimate difficulties in the way of the Associated Press’s 
reporting the troubles of the disfranchised and the disadvan- 
taged. Its proper aim is to present actual news of events, 
not essays on given problems or situations. Hence, in cases 
like the recent strikes in North Carolina and Tennessee it 
carries only the dramatic event, such as a murder, or a 
“battle” between police and strikers, or the evidence in a 
sensational trial. It makes no effort to portray the actual 
condition in such social dramas. The public does not know 
that at Marion, North Carolina, at this writing, a thousand 
American-born workers and their children are living in 
tents and being maintained by philanthropy because they 
dared to strike against intolerable living conditions. The 
average laboring man who believes that our entire press is 
“kept,” and its news services likewise, does not understand 
the technique of news reporting, or realize that no member 
of the Associated Press is compelled to print all or any part 
of the news furnished to it. It is a fact that the Associated 
Press is frequently blamed for its apparent failure to wire 
news which it actually did furnish, but which the recipient 
discarded. No reader can, therefore, be certain that a charge 
of suppression or omission lies against the Associated Press 
until he has seen what the service originally contained. 

Finally, it must be remembered that those who are 
deeply engaged in causes are frequently the last ones able to 
gauge correctly the treatment they are receiving in the press. 
This applies just as much to those on the side of the larger 
battalions as to those who are battling for forlorn hopes or 
radical reforms. An interesting anecdote of the late President 


Taft is in place here. During the Pinchot-Ballinger contro- 
versy which ended so disastrously for him, Mr. Taft received 
many complaints from friends throughout the country that 
the Associated Press was not adequately reporting the Bal- 
linger side of the case. To the head of the Washington 
bureau, John P. Gavit, Mr. Taft presented a pile of protests. 
But Mr. Gavit, being forewarned, had brought with him a 
similar pile of complaints from Mr. Pinchot and his friends. 
When the President had perused these he turned to Mr. 
Gavit in his kindly, good-natured way and said, “Well, if 
you are being scolded by both sides like that you must be 
about right in your reporting.” ‘The Associated Press has 
often felt reassured when it has been abused by both sides to 
a quarrel. 

The most striking example, in the writer’s own knowl- 
edge, of this is worth recording because of the light it throws 
upon the difficulties even an ideal news service would en- 
counter. The Standard Oil case of 1908 attracted national 
attention. One of the foremost attorneys for the government, 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, subsequently United States Senator 
from Minnesota, Ambassador to Great Britain, and Secre- 
tary of State, wrote the following letter on October 29, 
1908, to Mr. George Thompson of the St. Paul Dispatch: 


I am very busy these days taking testimony in the 
Standard Oil case. Your friend Melville E. Stone is con- 
trolled absolutely by the Standard Oil people. He will not, 
of course, send out any reports of the testimony that he is 
not obliged to, at least that is my opinion from all I have 
seen. I told Don Seitz of the World, and Hamlin of the 
Tribune, and the man on the Times, and they have had 
special men at the trial, and as you will see from the in- 
closed clippings they have published some of the testimony 
I have been bringing out. But from Chicago not a word 
came out against the Standard Oil. It is astonishing that 
that concern can control the Associated Press. 


The writer of this article was chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Associated Press appointed to investigate this 
and other charges. It reported upon Mr. Kellogg’s allega- 
tion by saying that “your committee is convinced that what- 
ever the individual faults of reporting may have been or 
whatever attempts were made to color the reports nothing 
was carried during this long hearing which violated the 
integrity of the A.P. service.” Mr. Kellogg was immediately 
compelled to retract his baseless charge against Mr. Stone 
under threat of suit for libel. 

This case is illuminating also because it exemplifies the 
enormous difficulty of reporting which often confronts a 
news-gathering agency. There were ninety-five hearings in 
New York City alone, some interesting, many dull, tiresome, 
and extremely technical. It was a most difficult legal battle 
to record ; a trained legal mind would often have found itself 
at a loss to report adequately to the public just what was 
going on. Not only are such cases peculiarly open to mis- 
understanding by partisans of either side, but they are fre- 
quently seriously affected by the headline writers, who often 
give a color and slant to the whole story which does the 
Associated Press great harm. The only wrongdoing brought 
out by the investigating committee in this case was that of a 
member of the Associated Press. Himself in the train of 
Standard Oil, he gave $300 to a reporter of the New York 
City News Association (an organization which has no con- 
nection with the Associated Press, but which is frequently 
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confused with it), not, as he said, to corrupt the news, but to 
insure accuracy in reporting and justice for the Standard Oil. 

That this man should promptly have been expelled from 
the Associated Press goes without saying. Indeed, its failure 
to discipline its members, or to set up any ethical standards 
to which they should conform, is one of its greatest weak- 
nesses ; here again the cooperative form of the society and the 
low moral standards of the entire press intervene, precisely 
as they did in the later case of William Randolph Hearst. 
For years the Associated Press carried on an action against 
Mr. Hearst because he had been guilty of “improper and un- 
conscionable use of the memberships held in the complainant 
by representatives of the New York American, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, and the Los Angeles Examiner.” It would 
be impossible to frame a more complete indictment of a man 
than the Associated Press’s portrayal of Mr. Hearst as a 
violator of its own by-laws and as a thief of its news, which 
he stole by fair means and foul. Yet when the Associated 
Press’s contention was upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a decision of far-reaching importance, estab- 
lishing as it did a vital principle, namely, the right to owner- 
ship of news created by an individual or an agency, the Board 
of Directors lacked either the moral or business courage to 
rid their service of the Hearst connection. 

Indubitably, no press association anywhere else under- 
takes to censor the journalistic morals cf its patrons. But the 
Associated Press does impose certain standards of conduct 
upon its members besides refusing to permit them to sell the 
news delivered to them, or the local news which they origi- 
nate. Thus, they are held rigidly responsible for releasing 
advance matter at the proper time, and are fined for any 
violations of instructions. They may be suspended or ex- 
pelled for violation of the by-laws, though the latter step 
may be taken only after it is approved by four-fifths of the 
membership. Moreover, the Associated Press does not hesi- 


tate to punish its critics among its members. Thus, it fined 
the editor of the Philadelphia North American $300 for say- 
ing that an Associated Press cablegram had in all probability 
been written “in New York or Washington, and never was 
near an ocean cable.” Later the Lancaster Intelligencer was 
made to apologize for the heinous offense of falsely charging 
that the Associated Press was “scooped” by another news 
service. If it can set up regulations and standards of conduct 
in cases like these it certainly seems incomprehensible that 
the Associated Press should have permitted a man to remain 
a member who had struck at its very integrity and had 
not hesitated at the use of any means to gain his end. It 
is the simple truth that a small newspaper doing these things 
would have been expelled; the Associated Press was afraid 
of Mr. Hearst’s power, and the growing number of news- 
papers brought into his chain of dailies. 

Here, again, we have an example of an inherent weak- 
ness due to the cooperative character of the service. It is 
only fair to point out, however, that in the field of reporting 
of political events the fact that the membership comprises 
both Republican and Democratic newspapers has helped to 
make its officials hold the scales even. In the many years that 
I have been familiar with its work, it never did better re- 
porting than in the last Presidential election when, as far as 
I can ascertain, it was scrupulously fair to the Socialist can- 
didate, precisely as it reported the La Follette campaign with 
evident desire to do complete justice. When it comes to 
reporting happenings in Washington, and to its relations to 
the Government of the United States, there is a different 
story to tell. But here the explanation is not so much the 
cooperative character of the organization as the false philoso- 
phy of the two men who are today the powerful influences 
in the Associated Press, Adolph §. Ochs, its leading director, 
and Frank B. Noyes, its president. But this must be left to 
a subsequent article. 


British Budget Problems 


By JAMES DUNBAR 


Edinburgh, March 25 


S the financial year draws to a close it becomes 
possible to estimate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the likely trend of Mr. Snowden’s budget. The latest 

returns of revenue indicate that the deficit on this year’s 
accounts will not be so heavy as was anticipated even a 
month ago; while on the other hand the publication of the 
estimates of expenditure for 1930 makes clear the exact 
amount of the increase over the estimates for the current 
year. ‘Certain loud protests that have been made against 
higher taxation should be discounted at the outset. Organi- 
zations like the Federation of British Industries, the National 
Union of Manufacturers, and the Income Tax Payers’ So- 
ciety are all interested in reductions of direct taxation and 
they enter their warnings no matter which party holds the 
reins of government. Their protests this year may have been 
louder than usual; but that is to be attributed to the fear 
that the Labor Government intends to embark on costly 
social services. ‘The Federation of British Industries, for 
example, issued recently a manifesto on taxation. Attention 


was drawn to the undoubted increase in unemployment and 
to the fall in prices during the past few months, and the 
assertion was made that “the limits of industry’s taxable 
capacity have been reached.” 

It is necessary, however, to look at other objective facts 
than the figures of unemployment and prices. The statistics 
of income in the annual reports of the Inland Revenue show 
a different picture, and in relation to taxation are more accu- 
rate data to work upon than the data quoted by the federa- 
tion. The following table shows for each year since 1923 
the gross income from all sources, except weekly wages, 
which the Inland Revenue brought under review: 
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Throughout all these years there has been a great burden of 
unemployment and depression in the basic industries. Never- 
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theless, as the table shows, the gross income was nearly £200 
millions higher at the end of the six years; and indeed it was 
higher in 1923 than in 1920 when the post-war trade boom 
was at its height and there was practically no unemployment. 

These protestations of the F.B.I. and kindred bodies are 
to be taken as no more than public attempts to intimidate 
the Chancellor. How much Mr. Snowden is susceptible to 
these blandishments is of course another matter. The Hague 
negotiations last year left Mr. Snowden with a world-wide 
reputation for stern, unbending will; and it can be taken for 
granted that if he wanted money badly enough he would 
shrink from no measure of new or additional taxation. He 
has often given in speech and writing the surest indications 
of where he will seek more money for the purposes of gov- 
ernment. He accepts the media of income tax, supertax, and 
death duties, and he would add but one shot to his locker, 
namely, the taxation of land values. He would not add to the 
tax burdens of the man of moderate income but rather would 
lighten them. He would tax investment income more heavily 
and steepen the rates of supertax and death duties. 

In a pamphlet he wrote at the time of the general elec- 
tion last year, Mr. Snowden dealt plainly with these matters. 
Referring to the supertax he pointed out that 98,000 persons 
in 1927 had incomes over £2,000 a year, to a total of £568 
millions; and that the supertax paid amounted to £58 
millions. “There is a little margin left there,” wrote Mr. 
Snowden, “for meeting the cost of some of the Labor Party’s 
social schemes.” Again, on the subject of the death duties, 
Mr. Snowden wrote that in 1927 estates valued at £511 
millions paid duties amounting to £77 millions, and added, 
“There is scope there for some addition to the duties with- 
out reducing the heirs to a state of starvation.” Since the 
war both Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill have 
increased the death duties, adding between them over £20 
millions a year to the revenue. On the taxation of land 
values Mr. Snowden was more definite. He put the capital 
value of the land of Great Britain at £5,000 millions, and 
stated that “‘a tax of 3d. in the pound on that value would 
bring in a revenue of over £60 millions a year.” 

From these three sources Mr. Snowden would not find 
it difficult to get as much as £100 millions if he required it. 
Perhaps the F.B.I. believes that the Chancellor is going to 
seek such a sum this year. If they do they are very much 
mistaken. At The Hague Mr. Snowden made a determined 
stand for an extra £2 millions a year in Britain’s share of 
reparations; and since he returned he has devoted a similar 
determination behind the scenes to the task of keeping down 
expenditure. There have been two main instances of that. 
The act extending the widows’-pensions scheme is not nearly 
so comprehensive as the previous declarations of the Labor 
Party foreshadowed. And the same can be said of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. On both these measures the 
left wing of the party, led by Mr. Maxton, put up a strenu- 
ous fight for greater benefits than the government proposed. 
There were revolts and even talk of the expulsion of Mr. 
Maxton and his associates from the party. The important 
point here is that the rebels were met always with the same 
answer: the government cannot afford the money. Mr. 
Snowden’s determination has won and the extent of his suc- 
cess is revealed in the recently published estimates of ex- 
penditure for the financial year 1930-31. Increases are 
recorded to the extent of £20 millions on certain social 


services; war pensions and some other accounts show a de- 
crease of £4 millions, and there is a like decrease in the 
estimates for the navy, army, and air force combined. The 
net result then is that for social and defense services Mr. 
Snowden has been able to limit expenditure to an increase 
of £12 millions over the revised estimates for 1929. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Snowden has been keeping 
the rein on expenditure for a very definite purpose which 
can be guessed. It is not that he desires to produce a popular 
budget. In 1924 he was fortunate enough to inherit a sur- 
plus of £48 millions from his predecessor and became doubly 
popular by giving relief from indirect taxes and imposing no 
new taxes. He may have disturbing recollections of that 
former budget, but today his mind is bent on a vastly differ- 
ent project. He has already paid much attention to the 
conversion of debt on favorable terms, and in the past few 
years Mr. Churchill has given him a great deal of worry 
over the sinking fund. On these points Mr. Snowden’s 
mind is well known: he wants to strike at the huge burden 
of national debt, to provide an adequate and even increasing 
sinking fund, and thereby to reduce the enormous bill of 
£300 millions a year for interest. 

Mr. Snowden’s preoccupation with that problem was 
evident in 1924 when he appointed the Colwyn Committee 
to inquire and report upon the national debt and existing 
taxation. The committee, reporting in 1926, recommended 
that the sinking fund should be increased to £75 millions 
within five years, if necessary by additional taxation, and to 
£100 millions within a further seven to ten years. Unfor- 
tunately for these recommendations Mr. Churchill’s dealings 
with the sinking fund in the past five years were most un- 
satisfactory; and for the current year the best he could do 
was to provide for £50 millions. It is certain that that sum 
is not enough for Mr. Snowden, and it may well happen that 
he will increase it to £624 millions this year and then next 
year to the £75 millions of the Colwyn Committee. 

For the past few months the Chancellor has been much 
baited in the House of Commons on the McKenna duties on 
motor cars and the safeguarding duties on lace, buttons, and 
a half-dozen other articles. He has persistently refused to 
declare his intentions on these duties. Deeply pledged to 
abolish them, he is, however, faced with a double problem in 
dealing with them at the present time. The unemployment 
figures mount up, and supporters of safeguarding keep re- 
peating that to abolish the duties is to aggravate unemploy- 
ment still further. More important, from the Chancellor’s 
standpoint, is the revenue from the duties, estimated to be 
£32¥Y4 millions for the current year. That is no mean sum; 
and with a deficit facing him, increased expenditure to meet, 
and the sinking fund to be raised to an adequate figure, Mr. 
Snowden can scarcely sacrifice £32%4 millions of revenue. 

There is one other contingency Mr. Snowden must 
have in mind. The doings of the government at home have 
caused profound disappointment among its supporters and 
in the country generally. Expectations were undoubtedly 
high and the performance has been meager. Mr. Snowden, 
therefore, if he can afford to do little this year in the way 
of social services or of remitting indirect taxes, will have to 
revive drooping hopes by budgeting for a surplus at the end 
of 1930. If the Government is to stand a chance of being 
réturned to office, it must have much more on the books to 
its credit than there is at the present moment. 
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The New Naturalism 


By IRWIN EDMAN 


which is to say, as old as Democritus, or even older. 

Since labels are in order and to become a public 
possession an idea must first attach to itself an ism, a suffix, 
it is hereby proposed that naturalism be the name given to 
a point of view which, though it had its inception in the lucid 
and direct intelligence of the Greeks, has been forgotten 
enough in our time to have its mere revival regarded as a 
novelty. 

It is here suggested, first, that it will provide that 
clarity and order in the search for which many of us are 
engaged among the confusions of our own day, and because 
of which we are ready to jump at the first shabby promise 
of a philosophy, even if that promise, in performance, turns 
out to be merely a flight to some alleged authority or de- 
corum. It is here suggested that that clarity and integration 
can best be found not by fleeing nature or condemning it or 
bemoaning it, but (it is so simple, indeed, as to be almost 
banal) by starting with nature, by beginning, as somebody 
once said, with what we have and going on from where we 
are. 

What have we then, and where are we, “in the middle 
of the road of our life,” in terms which, granted the general 
intellectual setting of the twentieth century, we can with 
some degree of honesty accept? Well, whatever qualifica- 
tions the new physics may have put into the twentieth- 
century version of nature, it is in a natural world that we 
have to conceive ourselves to be living, that is to say, 
a world with a structure that is, however complex in its 
details or in its operations, intelligible, a world whose gen- 
eral movement physics can describe and of which even the 
layman with a paucity of physics can discern the hang. It 
is a system if not with any purpose at least with an order. 
There are no miracles in it, unless its wonderful variety, 
scope, and possibilities continually mounting be themselves 
regarded as miracles. Its stellar infinity may be a theme 
for cosmic amazement; its complexity artfully studied may 
yield us marvels of comfort, luxury, swiftness, ease, and con- 
trol. It is the setting, the theater, and the material of our- 
selves; our nature is part of it, though cosmically an acci- 
dent, geographically and temporally an incident in it. 

So far from regarding nature as something hostile 
or alien or absurd, as was the sentimental fashion of 
the nineteenth century, or such echoes of it as we find in 
Bertrand Russell or Aldous Huxley or Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s “Modern Temper” in the twentieth, we are in- 
clined to regard it as being, like Jehovah, that that it is. 
And what it is, is the matrix and material of all our ideals 
and the locus of all possible destinies. It is what we have, 
it is where we are. For this, too, is the modest recognition 
of the new naturalist, that the eyes with which he beholds 
nature are natural eyes, and that the mind with which he 
observes or condemns or in imagination transfigures nature 
is itself a movement in and a flowering of it. The spirit 
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which others would have contend against the flesh is itself 
simply the expression, luminous and climactic, of animal 
life, the flesh become radiant and subtle and consciously 
alive. Not birth but death is a sleep and a forgetting, yet 
before that somnolent oblivion there is much that may be 
done, imagined, and remembered. The memory may be 
extended, through history, to the beginning of the race and 
before; the imagination may compass more than generations 
through doing may translate into existence. 

The naturalist is aware of the tragic frustrations and 
corruptions of the spirit by the flesh, by society, and by the 
world. But he knows that spirit is only the flesh articulate; 
he knows that society nourishes it and that it can find its 
only employment somehow and somewhere in the world. 
He is, therefore, less ready than spirits less conscious of the 
soil which alone nurtures them to disparage the body, to 
cry down society, to say farewell to the world. He hesi- 
tates to set up a dualism between the flesh and the spirit, 
between man’s higher and lower nature, because he knows 
how deep in the flesh lie the foundations of those altitudes 
the spirit sometimes touches. He does not flee to an ivory 
tower of saintliness or aestheticism, since he is too aware 
of how much the language of his hopes and aspirations comes 
from his fellows for whom he could develop a dainty or an 
unctuous contempt. Nor can he come to disdain or to dis- 
trust that earth out of the colors and forms of which he has 
built his most unearthly paradise. He knows he is but a 
nostalgic stranger in heaven; he may be an angel looking 
homeward, but clay is his body, men and women his com- 
panions, and earth his home. 

It is because he recognizes himself as thus “umbilical 
to earth” that the naturalist seeks to discover the morals 
implicit in, rather than to impose a morality upon, the nature 
of which his animal body is the expression. He is inclined 
to feel the pulse-beat of vitality in forces and impulses in 
him from which a mind debauched by genteel conventions 
might flee in horror. He cannot see what there is horrible 
or shameful or disintegrating about sex. He can see rather 
what horrors, shames, and disintegrations may follow upon 
the attempt to hide, ignore, or repress that vital energy. He 
knows how much the golden thread of physical love quali- 
fies much that seems to have a subtler texture. He knows 
how much that glamorous energy contributes to the beauty 
of the world and his passion for it. And by the same token 
he respects, as a force to be reckoned with and as a material 
to be made much of, any impulse or vitality that ani- 
mates the animal frame of any human creature. He will 
think twice before condemning any of those great natural 
drives out of the simple homely elements of which the most 
spiritual enthusiasms are ultimately derived and complicated. 

It would be a want of understanding to suppose that 
the naturalist would therefore counsel anarchy or caprice 
as the goal of life. Order will be to him, as to any soul at 
peace or in search of it, a desideratum, but the order will 
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be that of a harmony, not that of a regiment. It will be 
dictated by the scope of a possible music, by the given ele- 
ments in his frame and in his world; it will not be an order 
imposed by authority for its own sake nor restraint for the 
negative satisfaction of saying “No.” The art of life is a 
possible art, he realizes, though a difficult one, since the 
elements in it are so mercurial, in an individual so often 
at war, and since the individual has not only himself to 
war with. 

Toward that harmonizing of himself within himself 
and of the society of selves the naturalist will welcome with 
already justified hope, rather than condemn with traditional 
dismay, those sciences, young but auspicious, which teach 
him to recognize and deal with the forces and energies at 
large in his own psyche and in the society by which his own 
psyche is conditioned. ‘That a body of knowledge and a 
technique as young as psychoanalysis should have generated 
much quackery and much nonsense, he will be well aware. 
But he will respect its already demonstrated therapeutic 
value and realize those potentialities of integration which 
it brings to light. From it he has learned to think twice 
before hurling about epithets of abnormal and normal, per- 
verse and sane, high or low. He has learned from it not 
simply to see the seamy side of nobility but the seeds of 
nobility in what the rough condemnatory language of tra- 
dition calls evil. But most of all he will have learned from 
the newer psychiatric sciences of psychology and psycho- 
analysis that the business of morals is that of the integrity 
or, better still, of the integration of character. And a large 
part of that technique by which a soul is rendered whole is 
its release from those deviousnesses and evasions, those repres- 
sions and shames, which prevent it from facing the realities 
of its self and its world with candor, generosity, and cour- 
age. An order that excludes half and the more urgent half 
of the energies by which men live and by whose drive they 
continue to care to live is a fraudulent peace. 

It is indeed because, naturalistically regarded, the indi- 
vidual is himself so largely the expression of the society in 
which he lives that one becomes a little impatient of those 
who frame a moral code, a theory of criticism or of life, 
without reference to the social, economic, and educational 
conditions which make the soul, under any social order, 
characteristically what it is. The two forces now dominant, 
as writers as different as John Dewey and Stuart Chase con- 
stantly remind us, are science and the technology related to 
it, the machine. It is possible for a few spirits to flee from 
these, to live physically at some lovely “Fiesolan” distance 
and spiritually in some flight to the Middle Ages or to 
Greece, as if those forces and resources were not the domi- 
nant determinants of the character of the age and the lives 
of its contemporaries. But their peace will be half built on 
what they half forget, and there will be, inevitably, a tincture 
of revolt or disdain or despair in their quietistic raptures. 
Their joy will have the internal poison, moreover, of con- 
scious irrelevance, as will even more profoundly that of those 
who try to bask in vanished sunlight and live as correctives, 
scolding, petulant, and doomed, in the midst of the con- 
temporary world. 

No. One cannot be at peace even with oneself in a 
society that is not in its whole organization, so intervolved 
are contemporary lives, at peace. It is not simply because he 
feels that some new war might wipe out for all eternity the 


fragments, lingering and lovely, of a dying civilization that 
the new naturalist feels it necessary to study—that he may 
help reasonably to control—the economic and scientific and 
industrial forces afoot in the world. It is because he is 
aware that the ordered (which is to say once more, the 
harmonized) life is socially conditioned that he wishes to 
face frankly the facts of science, machinery, industrial democ- 
racy, and internationalism to see what may be made of 
them. He has already had evidence enough of what science 
and the machine can do to the forms and to the formulas 
of our lives. The five-room apartment and the suburban 
bungalow, the radio, the airplane, and machine production 
have given him many goods cheaply, and have without his 
realizing it changed the whole matrix of his and of every- 
one’s life. Part of the disorder in the contemporary soul 
is that persistent living “between two worlds, one dead, 
the other powerless to be born.” A large part of the 
current disillusion or the endemic retreat into citadels of 
vanished authority comes from the fact that practically we 
are compelled, intellectually resigned, to live in the present 
world of science and the machine. But our imagination 
from childhood has been nourished on the ancient symbols, 
the antique creeds, the inherited beauties. We work in the 
twentieth century and dream in the twelfth; we are neigh- 
bors to the dynamo and we escape to a marble temple shin- 
ing on an ancient Mediterranean hill. 

A large part, indeed, of what passes for love of the 
classics and: for the classical temper is simply a timid and 
uneasy refusal to let the imagination brood or play upon 
the contemporary scene. That form constitutes half of 
beauty, and the love of it half the aesthetic experience, there 
can be no doubt. And it is not surprising that a civiliza- 
tion comparatively simple or relatively stable should have 
generated forms upon which the eye and the mind are prone 
to linger. But the challenge to literature and to the other 
arts in our generation is precisely that of giving some pat- 
tern and coherence to the new world, the new themes and 
the unprecedented urgencies that have come into our lives 
with the new order. 

Man is a half happy but, historically considered, quite 
explicable accident. There are moments of the angel in him 
and he is, as an old naturalist once remarked, “in apprehen- 
sion how like a God.” But he is compelled, willy-nilly, to 
absent himself from felicity awhile and in this harsh world 
draw his breath in pain to tell his story. But if it were not 
for this harsh world there would be no story. If it were not 
for that world and for his own complex nature in it, there 
would never be felicity. 

The naturalist surveys life and nature and greets with 
welcome understanding all that art and literature which 
render the lusts of the beast and the loves of the god in 
that earth-bound and heaven-dreaming creature which is man. 
Being human, he loves as much as any classicist those 
achieved forms and beauties which are part of the human 
tradition. But being human, he is not simply an inheritor 
of a past. He is the living part of a present. He is, too, 
the living imagination of the future. And it is to the litera- 
ture and art of his own age, however formless they be or 
however half articulate their forms, that he will turn for 
the expression of his sense of nature, his love of life, his 
hopes, his fears, and his illusions—what used, in short, to 
be called his religion. 
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Who Reads the Classics Nowr 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


of the name must draw its life both from the finest 

minds of the present and the greatest minds of the past. 
If it confines itself to either to the exclusion of the other 
it becomes deformed. The disease of reading too exclusively 
the books of dead authors is probably confined, in the mod- 
ern world, to the older pundits of India and China, and in 
America and Europe to a few scattered academicians. Our 
real danger is that of reading too exclusively the works of 
our own time. That the present tendency is too heavily in 
favor of current books there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The chief questions we have to answer concern its extent. 
What is the approximate present ratio in the reading of old 
books as compared with current books? Has the tendency 
in the last generation, or in the last few years, been toward 
the reading of relatively more old books or fewer? Exactly 
which of the old books are being most read today, and which 
have been forgotten? 

In an effort to get at something beyond mere impres- 
sions, the present writer sent an inquiry to the leading 
publishers who carry old books or classics on their lists, 
to the American Library Association, and to a number of 
the leading libraries throughout the country, to obtain what- 
ever figures were available in regard to the comparative 
reading and buying of old and new books, or impressions 
in the absence of such figures. 

One of the most interesting results of this inquiry is the 
remarkably wide differences of opinion among those whom 
one would assume to be in the best position to know the 
facts. Thus Miss Marilla W. Freeman of the Cleveland 
Public Library reports that “in almost every field the gen- 
eral reading public demands more than ever before the books 
which are currently reviewed and discussed,” while Mr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public Library gives 
it as his impression that “old books are being still read to a 
very considerable extent side by side with the new.” Dif- 
ferences among the publishers are even more pronounced. 
Mr. J. W. Lippincott, who expressed his opinion on the 
subject several months ago, now writes: “We are profligate 
with our riches and would rather pay $2.50 for a new novel 
on the chance that it may be good reading than to give 
$1 for an old book that is sure to be interesting.” And 
Robert M. McBride and Company add: “The public is 
becoming less and less interested in the older and hitherto 
standard books. This applies particularly to that group of 
authors who were considered ‘staple stock items’ by virtually 
every bookseller a few years ago. Formerly these authors, 
who shall remain nameless, were stocked in their entirety; 
now any bookseller will tell you that he finds it necessary 
to carry only a few outstanding titles of each.” Little, Brown 
and Company remark: “It is definitely our feeling that the 
older books are steadily losing ground.” “The majority of 
publishers,” according to the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
“now agree that new books (published during the current 
year) are having a larger proportional sale today than ever 
before. Many houses find that whereas a few years ago 
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there was an approximate fifty-fifty division between old and 
new books, today there is, generally speaking, a sixty-forty 
ratio in favor of new books.” Mrs. Blanche W. Knopf 
writes: “Obviously, the reading of very old classics has prac- 
tically disappeared and it is amazing how few are read today 
as compared to current books.” This is supported by Mr. 
M. G. Michaels of Brentano’s: “From my own observation, 
the reading of the old classics is almost a thing of the past. 
Even a current volume becomes old in sixty days unless it 
is an obvious best-seller.” 

Such opinions, as I have said, meet with flat disagree- 
ment from other publishers. Mr. John Macrae, Jr., of 
E. P. Dutton and Company, writes: “I know that some of 
the publishers have reported a decreasing sale in the classics. 
. . . This, however, has not been true as far as we are con- 
cerned. . . . In my opinion the public is just as much inter- 
ested in the classics and just as much interested in older 
books of real merit as it ever was.” Mr. Harrison Smith 
of Cape and Smith remarks: “I should say that there was 
a steadily increasing demand for old books.” Dodd, Mead 
and Company conclude: “Our experience . . . would seem 
to indicate that the classics are having a happier time today 
than they ever had.” ‘The publishers who confine themselves 
almost exclusively to reprints are of the same opinion. The 
Modern Library finds that “the classics don’t do so badly. 
Probably the days of the old parlor sets of Dickens, Scott, 
Jane Austen (those wedding-present books behind glass 
cases) are over, and when we remember some of the typog- 
raphy and illustrations and bookbinding that were used on 
these sets the change seems like a good one.. When people 
buy the classics now they at least read them.” 

Before venturing to say which of these opinions seems 
most justified, or whether there is a possible reconciliation 
of some of those that appear to be opposed, I shall present 
such general figures and such information regarding specific 
books as I have been able to obtain. Any comparison of 
“old” and “new” books, of course, must involve the draw- 
ing of some arbitrary line. In my own inquiry I asked 
which were the best-selling or most widely read books to- 
day that first appeared ten years ago or more, and if these 
were mainly books published in the twentieth century, which 
were the best-selling or most widely read books that first 
appeared more than fifty years ago. 

The most general answers, naturally, came from li- 
braries rather than individual publishers. Unfortunately, 
the libraries do not keep continuous statistics indicating the 
number of times specific books are taken out; one has to fall 
back, in the main, upon impressions of librarians. The Pub- 
lic Library of the City of Los Angeles, in answer to my 
inquiry, tabulated the book checks of various authors for 
“a representative day.” The nine most popular fiction au- 
thors were taken in four groups: (1) classics, (2) “‘stand- 
ard” authors from the period of approximately 1885 to 1900, 
(3) better writers of today, and (4) late or living writers 
of love, mystery, adventure, and Western stories. Of the 
books of the last group of authors, consisting of (arranged 
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in order of popularity) Zane Grey, Bower, Oppenheim, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Kathleen Norris, Kyne, Gene Por- 
ter, Temple Bailey, and Ethel Dell, 241 copies had been 
taken out; of the books of “better writers” of today—Gals- 
worthy, Cabell, Dreiser, Bennett, Wassermann, Garland, 
Wells, Atherton, Tarkington, Walpole, and Wilder—119 
copies; of the books of the standard authors of the period 
1885-1900—Doyle, Conrad, London, Hardy, Kipling, 
France, Lew Wallace, Harte, and Churchill—77 copies; 
and of the books of the “classics’”—-Dumas, Scott, Dickens, 
Hugo, Tolstoy, Cooper, Hawthorne, Bronté, and Jules 
Verne—76 copies. With allowance made for local pref- 
erences and for the possibly misleading indications which one 
day’s record would give, these figures have some value as 
indicating ratios. 

This classification, it will be noticed, is made partly 
on the basis of age of volumes, and partly on the basis of 
supposed merit. There is no virtue, of course, in reading 
old books per se. There is no necessary relation between the 
age of a book and its value. This might seem too obvious 
to be worth stating, were it not for the common supersti- 
tion, shared often by the most intelligent people, that only 
the bad books die and only the good survive. A certain 
quasi-permanent type of sentimentality, as the results of the 
present survey show, may appeal to sentimental readers in- 
definitely, and some rubbish lives for ages. 

Here are the books over ten years old given by Mr. 
Bostwick in a letter to the writer as among the most popu- 
lar at the St. Louis Public Library: “Tarzan of the Apes,” 
“The Crisis,” “Pollyanna,” “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Virginian,” “Up 
from Slavery,” “Ben Hur,” Roosevelt’s letters to his chil- 
dren, and “The Mill on the Floss.” H. M. Lydenberg, 
assistant director of the New York Public Library, reports 
that both from agreement of impressions and the statistical 
support of the number of copies it is necessary to keep on the 
shelves, the following six volumes that appeared ten years or 
more ago are among those highest in demand: Dostoevski’s 
“Crime and Punishment,” Shaw’s “Man and Superman,” 
the earlier volumes of Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga,” 
O’Neill’s earlier plays, Wilde’s “Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
and Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina.” The most popular books 
that appeared fifty years ago or more are several plays of 
Shakespeare, several novels of Dickens, Voltaire’s “Candide,” 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” Browning’s 
poems, and Plato’s “Republic.” Perhaps the most unexpected 
inclusion here is Browning, while Dreiser and Conrad are 
unexpected omissions in the first list. It is interesting to 
note the inclusion of the foreign works. 

The Cleveland Public Library gives as “the most popu- 
lar classics”: Rabelais, Boccaccio’s “Decameron,” Barrie, 
Shaw, Keats, Shelley, Emerson, Whitman, Mark Twain, 
Kipling, and Robert W. Service. If the total number 
of copies of a book kept on the shelves may be taken as a 
fair index of the demand for it, the following list of the 
dozen leading novels fifty years old or more is inter- 
esting: Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina,” 62 copies; Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur,” 50; Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 49; Scott’s 
“Tvanhoe,” 45; Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” 43 ; Dumas’s “The 
Three Musketeers,” 43; Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Letter,” 
41; Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 39; Dickens’s “David 
Copperfield,” 36; Bulwer Lytton’s “The Last Days of Pom- 


peii,” 36; Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” 34; Cervantes’s “Don 
Quixote,” 32. 

Among publishers the best indication of the relative 
popularity of old books can be gained from the reprint 
series. Many of these volumes sell annually in numbers 
that any publisher would be delighted to see as the total 
sales of a new book. Unfortunately, even where publishers 
have shown the present writer figures for his own informa- 
tion, they have expressed the wish not to have the figures 
published, so that exact comparisons of sales of old and new 
books cannot be made. Moreover, certain old titles may be 
issued in various editions by as many as half a dozen or a 
dozen publishers, and if the totals of these could be com- 
piled the sales of many of the leading titles would easily 
run to a higher total than those of many of the leading 
current titles. 

The Modern Library probably offers an excellent index 
of the current popularity of older volumes. Its best-selling 
books in 1929 were, in their order, Merejkowski’s “The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,” Dostoevski’s ““The Broth- 
ers Karamazov,” Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” Voltaire’s 
“Candide,” “The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” and Hardy’s ““The Return of 
the Native.” Oscar Wilde’s “Dorian Gray,” “Moby 
Dick,” Anatole France’s “The Red Lily,” Butler’s “The 
Way of All Flesh,” Zola’s “Nana,” and Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary” also rank high. The A. L. Burt Com- 
pany cite as their half-dozen best-selling classics: Emerson’s 
“Essays,” “The Three Guardsmen,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Oliver Twist,” “Ivanhoe,” and “The Last Days 
of Pompeii.” 

Grosset and Dunlap list as their six best-selling books 
published ten years or more ago: Wharton’s “The Age of 
Innocence,” Grey’s “The Border Legion,” Hutchinson’s “If 
Winter Comes,” Tarkington’s “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” Lewis’s “Main Street,” and O’Brien’s “White 
Shadows in the South Seas.” ‘Their best-selling books first 
published twenty-five years ago are London’s “The Call 
of the Wild,” Churchill’s “The Crisis,” Stoker’s “Dracula,” 
Wiggin’s “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” London’s “The 
Sea Wolf,” and Wister’s “The Virginian.” Their best-sell- 
ing books published fifty years ago are Mark Twain’s “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” Verne’s 
“The Mysterious Island,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
and Melville’s “Moby Dick.” The Book League of Amer- 
ica, which offers its subscribers to new books their choice 
of a list of older books, finds that books of the earlier twen- 
tieth century were chosen in the following order: Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh,” Ellis’s “Dance of Life,” Doug- 
las’s “South Wind,” Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” Phelps’s 
“Essays on Modern Novelists,” and “The Education of 
Henry Adams.” Books of the late nineteenth century 
(1890-1900) were chosen in this order: Whitman’s “Leaves 
of Grass,” Ibsen’s “Selected Plays,” Chekhov’s stories, 
France’s “Thais,” Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” and 
Hardy’s “Return of the Native.” 

D. Appleton and Company report as their best-selling 
books published ten years or more ago: Stephen Crane’s 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” and Phillips’s “Susan Lenox: 
Her Fall and Rise.” Their most popular volumes published 
fifty years or more ago are Bryant’s poems, “Alice in 
Wonderland,” the works of Charles Darwin, Spencer, and 
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Huxley, “The Three Musketeers,” and Joel Chandler 
Harris’s “Uncle Remus.” Dodd, Mead and Company find 
Rupert Brooke’s poems still enjoying “a steady and phe- 
nomenally large sale”; and a very high sale also for Lau- 
rence Hope’s “India’s Love Lyrics,” France’s “Penguin 
Island,” Douglas’s “South Wind,” Dunbar’s “Complete 
Poems,” and several titles by Lafcadio Hearn. Among the 
much older books their most successful is their set of An- 
thony Trollope, the demand for whose work is apparently 
increasing. There is also “still a tremendous demand” for 
the Elsie books. Doubleday, Doran and Company report 
among their best-selling books Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” “Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus,” “Youth,” and “Victory,” the short 
stories of O. Henry, Helen Keller’s “Life,” half a dozen 
volumes of Kipling, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” Tarkington’s 
“Penrod,” Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage,” Bennett’s 
“Old Wives’ Tale,” Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” and 
Vallery Radot’s “Pasteur.” In the Star Dollar Library the 
best-selling volumes are Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
“Rasputin,” “Catharine the Great,” and Cellini. 

E. P. Dutton and Company find that their sales among 
the classics in their Everyman’s Library, as well as in the 
Broadway Translations and other reprint series have all in- 
creased during the past year. [In fiction, outside of these 
reprint series, their best-selling old books are “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalpyse,” “On the Branch,” “The 
Purple Land,” and “Joanna Godden.” The two most active 
old books of Harcourt, Brace and Company are Louis Un- 
termeyer’s anthologies of “Modern American Poetry” and 
“Modern British Poetry.” The first of these has sold over 
100,000 copies and the second 80,000. Harper’s best-selling 
books, ten years or more old, include the earlier volumes of 
Zane Grey, Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man,” and Booth 
Tarkington’s “The Turmoil.” “Ben Hur” and “Trilby” 
still sell very largely. In fact a million copies of “Ben 
Hur” were recently sold to Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
The best-selling older books of Henry Holt are Rolland’s 
“Jean-Christophe,” Dorothy Canfield’s “Understood Betsy,” 
and Stevenson’s “Home Book of Verse.” Houghton Mif- 
flin Company’s best-selling older books are Havelock Ellis’s 
“The Dance of Life,” “The Education of Henry Adams,” 
Cabot’s “What Men Live By,” and Cather’s “My Antonia.” 

Knopf’s best-selling older books are: “Growth of the 
Soil,” by Knut Hamsun, “The Prophet,” by Kahlil Gibran, 
and Hudson’s “Green Mansions.” Books of general interest 
published between 1900 and 1920 that sell best today on the 
J. B. Lippincott Company’s list are ““The Life of Whis- 
tler,” by the Pennells, Jack London’s “The Daughter of the 
Snows,” and the various volumes in Dr. Furness’s “Vari- 
orum” Shakespeare. The most popular volumes published be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 are Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘George 
Washington,” Marie Corelli’s “Barabbas” and “Sorrows of 
Satan,” and Ouida’s “Under Two Flags.” Among the Lit- 
tle, Brown publications about 12,000 copies were sold last 
year of “Ramona,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, first published 
in 1884. “The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson” and 
Francis Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail” also sell well, and 
8,500 copies were sold last year of Alcott’s “Little Women,” 
first published in 1868. Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks,” first 
published in 1907 and now issued by the Macaulay Com- 
pany, still sells about 2,500 copies a year. 

The most successful books of ten years ago published 


by Macmillan’s are Dostoevski’s “Brothers Karamazov” and 
“Crime and Punishment,” London’s “Call of the Wild,” 
Wister’s “The Virginian,” Stephens’s “The Crock of Gold,” 
and Churchill’s “Richard Carvel.” Of these by far the most 
successful are “The Call of the Wild” and “The Virgin- 
ian.” In general non-fiction, the best-selling books are Jane 
Addams’s “Twenty Years at Hull House,” Frazer’s “Golden 
Bough,” and Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” The most 
successful books appearing more than fifty years ago are But- 
ler’s “Way of All Flesh,” Ibsen’s “Selected Plays,” “Marco 
Polo,” Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” the collected poems 
of Browning and Tennyson, and “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Cabell’s “Jurgen,” published originally in 1919 by Robert 
M. McBride and Company, still sells well. The Oxford 
University Press’s best-selling book, first published more 
than ten years ago, is “The Oxford Book of English Verse,” 
and their best-selling reprint volumes are Boswell’s “John- 
son,” a one-volume Shakespeare, the poems of Keats, the 
poems of Shelley, Euripides’s “Electra,” Melville’s “Moby 
Dick,” and Chaucer’s poems. The five best-selling volumes 
of Scribner’s first published ten years or more ago are “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok,” Galsworthy’s “Forsyte 
Saga,” Roosevelt’s letters to his children, and Edith 
Wharton’s “Ethan Frome.” Of books published fifty years 
ago their highest-selling volumes today are “Hans Brinker,” 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, and “Old Creole Days,” by George 
W. Cable. The Vanguard Press’s best-selling old books 
are “Love’s Coming of Age,” by Carpenter, Veblen’s 
“Theory of the Leisure Class,” Lenin’s “The State and 
Revolution,” and Sinclair’s “The Jungle.” Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” still enjoys a considerable sale. The 
Viking Press still sells annually about 5,000 copies of Zona 
Gale’s one-act play “Neighbors.” 

The general conclusions that can be confidently drawn 
from this survey are perhaps meager. A few generalizations, 
however, seem reasonably safe. The current reading of older 
books, as shown by the experience of libraries and by the 
reprint series of many publishers, is at least far from negli- 
gible. Indeed, the current sales of, say, the ten leading old 
books, in all editions, would probably compare quite favor- 
ably with those of the ten leading new books. We must 
remember, too, that the reading of older books is probably 
comparatively greater than either current sales of such books 
or library borrowing would indicate: there is, for example, 
the important factor of inherited home libraries. 

On the other hand, it seems to be true that just as the 
book clubs tend to concentrate public attention on fewer 
current volumes, so under the new dispensation attention is 
being concentrated on fewer “classics.” As a nation we 
have been trained to ask for the advertised product, and this 
is true of books as of other merchandise. Books are sold far 
more than they used to be by ballyhoo. Mass-production 
economics is beginning to be felt in the book field as it has 
been elsewhere. The book clubs are merely the outstanding 
example of this. There is also the growing tendency of pub- 
lishers generally to concentrate advertising and publicity 
on a limited number of titles. There is less buying 
scattered over a wide range of older books, and more con- 
centrated buying (or should one say concentrated selling?) 
of a few of them. Such a situation is, of course, potentially 
dangerous, but its effect must depend also to a large extent 
on which volumes are eliminated and which retained. 
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Interior 
By STANLEY J. KUNITZ 


I close my book; tonight, tonight, 

When wet gusts tug at the chestnut burr, 
Permit my will, that’s half my light, 

To sit domestic by the fire; 


And watch the clock in present tense 
Draw circles of the time to love; 
And contemplate the simple beans 
Profoundly baking in the stove. 


Having beheld with recent eyes 
The sterile pits of reason’s moon, 

I shall not be, I think, less wise 
For homely things and homely rune; 


Nor wholly trust the merely true 

Of prose; nor hear with tempered vein 
The feathered devil in the flue, 

The breaking vowels of the rain. 


Gorki’s Trilogy 


Bystander. By Maxim Gorki. Translated from the Russian 
by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. $3. 


OR years the prophet and reporter of the proletarian 
F revolution, Gorki, when he found himself a little too 

old to keep up with the terrific onrush of events, decided 
to settle down, survey the traversed path, and try to recap- 
ture for posterity the colorful people and stirring incidents of 
his arduous and variegated life. Though he is not any longer 
in the vanguard of the revolution, Gorki is still tremendously 
popular with the laboring masses of the world. In Russia he 
is a veritable idol. “Every one of us, no matter what cate- 
gory he belongs to,” once said a Soviet worker, “has one warm, 
living spot in his breast, and that is the memory of Gorki.” 
In the Soviet Union Gorki is honored not only as the father 
of proletarian literature and as the man whom Lenin called 
“the most important representative of proletarian art,” but also 
as the guardian angel of Russian culture, as the friend and 
counselor of numberless young proletarian authors, and as the 
only outstanding Russian man of letters who has remained 
loyal to the working class. 

Ever since 1913 Gorki has been writing almost exclusively 
in a mood of serene retrospection. His marvelous series of 
autobiographical works, his book of “Recollections,” his “Frag- 
ments from My Diary,” as well as most of the fictional works 
written by him during his later years, have all been in the 
reminiscent vein. “The Life of Clim Samghin”—a three-vol- 
ume epic of which “Bystander” is the first part—attempts to 
give not only the intimate story of the hero Samghin, but also 
a comprehensive picture of Russian life during the forty years 
preceding the October revolution. Taking the “gloomy eigh- 
ties” as his background for “Bystander,” Gorki proceeds slowly, 
laboriously, with a wealth of meticulous detail, to unfold be- 
fore us the gruesome panorama of social struggles and cultural 
upheavals in prerevolutionary Russia. Epoch follows epoch; 
one generation follows another—the nihilists of the sixties 
and the populists of the seventies, the Bazarovs and the 


Niezhdanovs; the rebellious sons of Turgenev’s novels are now 
themselves fathers who are spurned by their “decadent” sons for 
having “aroused hopes they had not been able to fulfil” and 
for “having occupied themselves with questions of a purely ma- 
terial nature, ignoring the riddles of spiritual life.” By a rare 
combination of scientific objectivity, artistic sympathy, and cre- 
ative imagination, by a discreet use of contemporary poems and 
episodes and personages, Gorki evokes the spirit of those night- 
marish years: a phantasmagoria of repressions, imprisonments, 
exiles, executions, pogroms; the intelligentsia, frightened and 
humiliated, scuttling away into their holes, there to seek con- 
solation in pale dreams of a remote social justice, in mystical 
explorations of the twilight regions of the soul, or in the bizarre 
worship of Beauty and the Self. The most usual escape, how- 
ever, is in drink and debauchery. “Let’s drink. We must drink, 
Brother!” shouts one of the Dostoevskian characters in the 
book. “We are a serious folk; we must drown four-fifths of 
our soul in drink. To live with all one’s soul in Russia is 
strictly forbidden by everybody. By everybody: the police, the 
priests, the poets, and the prose writers. But when we have 
drunk our four-fifths, we'll begin collecting little pornographic 
pictures and telling smutty stories from Russian history to one 
another. There’s our prospect in life.’ Horror. Dejection. 
Utter hopelessness. Yet within the womb of the present the 
germs of the future begin to stir. The working class is grad- 
ually becoming a potent social factor. New “sons” come forth 
to replace their degenerate fathers. A new generation of Marx- 
ists, scientific socialists, proletarians invade the arena, and begin 
to prepare the settings for the momentous events of 1905 and 
1917. 

Thrown against this shifting background, there is a host 
of dynamic, evolving characters, men and women and chil- 
dren, intellectuals, peasants, workers, bureaucrats, merchants, 
priests. But while the delineations of many characters are often 
uncommonly felicitous, some being brilliantly original in con- 
ception and unforgettably vivid in form, those of some of the 
major characters, we regret to say, are somewhat blurred, 
shadowy. Clim Samghin himself, the central personage in the 
novel, the prism through which most of the occurrences in the 
book are refracted, is utterly unreal, invented. Hence many 
of the events refracted through him, though historically authen- 
tic, also appear unreal and invented. In his treatment of Clim 
the author tries to be super-subtle, analytical, keenly psycho- 
logical. But he is not very successful. We are shown a hun- 
dred different traits belonging to Clim, yet we never come to 
know Clim himself. We learn a great deal about his relations 
with his family, sweethearts, friends; we learn of his vacilla- 
tions, pretensions, and disillusionments, but our knowledge is 
never synthesized into a living image. The same applies to 
Lidia, and Tomilin, and many other characters. They talk, 
they philosophize, they go and come and go again, and one 
can never make out why, where, and whither. 

The truth is Gorki is no master of form, particularly of 
big form. His novels and plays are almost invariably amor- 
phous, rickety, loose. To conceal these fundamental structural 
defects he is often forced to resort to dogma, tendentiousness, 
romantic vaporing, and endless and vapid philosophizing. Once 
there was an element of beguiling novelty in having a senten- 
tious tramp regale us with sparkling bits of Nietzschean wis- 
dom; by now the novelty has worn off. And as regards phi- 
losophizing intellectuals such as we find in this book, unless 
they achieve the devastatingly explosive results of an Ivan 
Karamazov they almost always manage to become unmitigated 
bores. In the nineties of the last century their discussions 
might have sounded very profound; in the year of our Lord 
1930 they strike one as insupportably piddling and unneces- 
sary. Gorki seems never to have learned that long speeches 
can never make up for a poor plot, and that without organiza- 
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Turrene, 
Marshal of 
France 

by General Max Weygand 


This is the life story of one 
of the world’s great sol- 
diers whose military genius 
dominated the Thirty Years 
War. Illustrated, $3.50 


* 


New 
Letters of 
Lincoln 


Collected by 
Paul M. Angle 


It is astonishing that so 
large, diversified and im- 
portant a collection of Lin- 
coln letters could now be 
made. Many of these 
documents throw fresh 
light on Lincoln’s person- 
ality. Illustrated, $5.00 


+ 


Unafraid: 

A Life of 

Anne Hutchinson 
by Winnifred King Rugg 
“Here is a book with a 
grasp of the essential great 
facts of this woman’s life, 
and understanding not only 
of what she did, but of 
what she stood for. These 


facts are reinforced by a 
keen relish of the figures 


of the times.” — Boston 

Transcript. $3.50 
* 

The 

Letters of 

George Sand 


Translated by 


Veronica Lucas 


Through these letters the 
reader follows an uninter- 
rupted outline of George 
Sand’s life. Illustrated. 


HOUGHTON 






GEORGE 
EASTMAN 


by Carl W. Ackerman 


“A history of a great business and the man 
who made it successful. A wonderful 
personality.”—Thos. A. Edison. The book 
throws new light on modern methods both 
of commerce and philanthropy. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


¢ + ¢ 


DAUGHTERS 
OF EVE 


by Gamaliel Bradford 
“Bradford at his most delightful best. 


Surely no biographer of the present nor 
of the past can equal him in finding the 
motivating influence of a man’s or a 
woman’s character.”—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $3.50 
+ + 


POETRY AND 
POETS 


by Amy Lowell 


This robust and brilliant posthumous vol- 
ume contains thirteen essays: four on what 
poetry is and how it is made, two on the 
elder poets, and seven on leadng con- 
temporaries. Every poetry lover will find 
it compact with authentic and suggestive 


criticism. $2.25. (Ready April 30.) 
+ + 


THE SON OF JOHN 
WINTERINGHAM 


by Warrene Piper 


“This is an amazing first novel. To write 
a story at once intensely dynamic and 
subtly psychological is no mean feat. This 
young woman has done it with such ease 
and fluency that we find it difficult not to 
praise her work too much.”—Phila. Ledger. 


$2.50 









Malta 

of the 

Knights 

by Elizabeth Schermerhorn 


“Vivid, heroic, highly col- 
ored. The story of these 
fierce and turbulent sol- 
diery moves like a pageant. 
Corsairs or crusaders, the 
Knights were bonny fight- 
ers."—New Statesman. 


Illustrated, $7.50 


+ 
The 
Lore of 
the Unicorn 
by Odell Shepard 


No other animal in history 
or fable has ever possessed 
the elusive, fantastic charm 
of the Unicorn. This book 
is a rare combination of 
philosophy and folklore. 
Illustrated, $7.50 


* 


The 
American 


Rhythm 
by Mary Austin 


Indian songs, poems, and 
recitations, translated in all 
their stark and _ simple 
beauty. No one interested 
in poetry, drama, or 
rhythm can fail to have his 
imagination fired by this 
collection. $2.50 


* 


Secular 
Movements 
in Production 
and Prices 


by Simon S. Kuznets 


The first adequate treat- 
ment of the long-period 
changes in output which 
have remade the world 
since the United States be- 
came a nation. $3.50 
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tion, concentration, and clarity no novel, however “splendid in 
scope” and monumental in bulk, can be properly called a 
masterpiece. 

Ironically enough, according to the publishers Gorki con- 
siders this trilogy his “life work,” his “ultimate test.” If true, 
it is a strange commentary on human nature, particularly on 
the artist’s nature. For Gorki is not the first or the only 
artist to set a wrong relative value on his own work. Perhaps 
he does not consider his autobiographical works “art.” Perhaps 
they came too easily to him—those vivid recollections, so free 
of plot, literary convention, and intellectual hokum. Perhaps 
Gorki himself does not fully realize the incomparable beauty, 
the greatness he has achieved in those broad, flowing, artless 
streams of throbbing life. JosHua Kunitz 


Shelley’s First Child 


Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Edited with an Introduction 
by Leslie Hotson. Little, Brown and Company. $8. 


R. HOTSON has added another triumph to that list 
M of triumphs which promises to grow so long as to 

make him the leading literary detective of our day. 
He has discovered nine of the letters which Shelley wrote to 
Harriet Westbrooke after he had left her for Mary Godwin. 
One was already known, but it was insufficient. Others had 
been searched for, by Peacock, Kegan Paul, and perhaps in- 
numerable unknown men, in the Public Records Office during 
the century which followed the miserable confusion attending 
the affair. Now Mr. Hotson has turned up—not the letters 
themselves, but court copies of them consulted in the case of 
Shelley vs. Westbrooke. And the situation of Shelley during 
those painful months between July and October, 1814, is at 
last quite clear. If it is of any importance to know how he 
felt about Harriet, and what he said to her, we know it. 

In a certain sense nothing is added here to our knowledge 
of Shelley’s character. It was always to me an unpleasant 
character, and it becomes no more so now. That is to say, it 
still does not become quite detestable. The only difference is 
that he is permitted to display it with a more preposterous 
fulness, he is forced—and this may be a violation of his privacy 
of which one ought not to take advantage—to seem more un- 
pleasant than ever. 

The trouble with the letters is that they are so just, so 
noble, and so righteous. Shelley was a man of principles, and 
a man of principles is so dreadfully concerned with proving 
himself right. He fails to see that the question of right or 
wrong seldom comes in at all. Shelley is not to be blamed for 
the original injury he did Harriet; his passion for Mary was 
apparently quite uncontrollable. He is to be blamed, I think, 
for writing Harriet a series of sermons about her duty as a 
liberal—a thing, incidentally, which a more sensible man would 
have known she never had been. He is to be blamed for his 
brotherliness, his fatherliness, his exacerbating fairness. He is 
to be blamed, indeed, for writing at all—for thinking there 
was anything he could say to make Harriet feel better. I am 
sure that everything he said made her feel worse. For she was a 
child—his first child—and did not know better than to be hurt. 

“I repeat,” he says, “that my attachment to you is unim- 
paired.” What could that mean to Harriet? “It is no re- 
proach to me,” he continues, “that you have never filled my 
heart with an all-sufficing passion.” Of course not, and I sus- 
pect that Harriet never thought so. If she hated anyone it 
was Mary—whom Shelley wants her to see, she is so wonderful. 
But then, “I murmur not if you feel incapable of compassion 
and love for the object and the sharer of my passion.” No, no, 
Mary also will be a martyr to the fiendish prejudices of man- 


kind, which Shelley fears Harriet is now beginning to share. 

But Shelley is chiefly anxious lest Harriet think him in the 
wrong, and asks her whether what he is now doing to her 
heart is not balanced by all the improvement he has given her 
mind in the past—and perhaps overbalanced by the improve- 
ment he still offers. “Consider how far you would desire your 
future life to be placed within the influence of my superintend- 
ing mind.” Later on, when Harriet has become hysterical and 
has lost caste with him by showing herself still a slave to “the 
vilest superstitions”—a slave, that is, to anger and jealousy— 
he reminds her sorrowfully: “I would have superintended the 
progress of your mind, and have assisted you in cultivating an 
elevated philosophy.” The spectacle of Shelley abusing his wife 
for an abandonment of principles which did not apply in the 
least to her feelings, and which if she had ever understood 
them she had shared with him merely because they were 2 
part of him, is not exactly edifying, nor can it make me like 
Shelley. 

I prefer Keats’s confessed jealousy whenever Fanny 
Brawne went to a dance without him; I prefer Byron’s willing- 
ness to admit himself a sinner, even though a proud one; I 
prefer—well, in the case of Shelley I should have preferred 
a certain amount of silence. Deliver me from all persons who 
want to depose that they have hurt me in the cause of highest 
truth. Better that they should hit and run. 

Marx VAN Doren 


Tragedy, Q. E. D. 


Gallows’ Orchard. By Claire Spencer. 

Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

ROM the first sentence of “Gallows’ Orchard” Miss 
Spencer has the respect of the reader. Here, one feels, 
is, at the very least, a craftsman. And when the novel 

is finished one looks back with admiration on the spare, strong 
lines of its structure. Wise in her selection of incident, sparing 
but effective in her description, Miss Spencer conducts her story 
with an assurance that can only be born of complete imaginative 
comprehension. So sharp is the impression of maturity which 
the novel makes that one wishes to give the author the benefit 
of every doubt, even when she employs a device seemingly so 
cumbersome as the alternation of the historical present with 
the past tense. One knows she has her reasons though they 
may seem inadequate. 

It is with an ethical problem that Miss Spencer has con- 
cerned herself. Effie Gallows, says the minister, has a rare 
quality: “It isn’t her looks or her character or her way of 
looking at things; it’s something else; it’s something hard to 
explain. It’s something that you feel everybody ought to have 
on the strength of being alive, and yet I have never met anyene 
but her who had it.” In such a woman the sense of personal 
integrity is naturally strong, but Effie has sinned against her 
integrity by marrying a weak and colorless admirer to provide 
a father for another man’s child. 

The wrong she has done she soon realizes, and she resigns 
herself to her punishment. “If people are low in their hearts 
they can do low things and not hurt themselves, and never be 
punished; but when you know a thing is wrong and still you 
do it, you are doomed.” The inhabitants of Durkie, the Scotch 
town in which she lives, gladly take upon themselves the role 
of avenging furies. Always distrustful of her because she 
possesses something they lack, and now outraged as much by 
her pride as by her misdeeds, they persecute her by every means 
they can devise and in the end stone her to death. Five men, 
according to the varying degrees of their strength and weak- 
ness, suffer with her. 
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From an Extensive List of ‘‘Possibilities’’ We Choose 6 “Positive Books” for 
NATION READERS 




















“A fascinating and spirited book.” 
—HEYWOOD BROUN, The Nation 


Jews Without 
Money 


By MICHAEL GOLD 
E O’Neill urged “Mike” for years to write 
his story of the East Side. Now he has written 
it; the sort of book that is called: “One of the 
most eloquent stories disgorged by the Ameri- 
can Press in many a moon.”—H. L. MENCKEN. 
“In the whole work, crowded with unforgettable 
pictures of reality, the portrait of ‘mother’ is best 
- « « is magnificent."— WILLIAM BOLITHO, 
N. Y. World. 4th Large Printing. Illus. $3.00 





The Old Love 
and the New 


Divorce and Readjustment 


By WILLARD WALLER 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Nebraska 


What are the psychological costs of divorce? 
Other books say good bye to the unhappily 
married at the door of the divorce court; this 
book takes up the story at that point, explain- 
ing and analyzing, from the vanta points of 

ychology and sociology, the nt, con- 
flicting emotions of the 5,000,000 divorced per- 
sons in the United States. 
Just Published. 















$3.00 


Orpheus 

A History of Religions 
By SALOMON REINACH 
Author of Apollo, etc. 
















An imperative book; it must be read; it must be 
owned. It belongs next to The Story of Philos- 
ophy and The Story of Mankind on your book 
shelves. 

“The fairest analysis we have read of the might- 
iest search mankind ever undertook.’ —F. F.V., 
N. Y. Evening Post. $5.00 









Year in, 
You're Out 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


“Of his greatest power yet,” says F. P. A., in The 
Conning Tower, as he compares this, Hoffen- 
stein’s latest volume, to Poems in Praise of Prac- 
tically Nothing (now in its 13th edition). Other 
praising voices are: DON MARQUIS, ISABEL 
PATERSON, WILLIAM SOSKIN, WALTER YUST, 
etc.; and a complaining voice, JO RANSON, 
Brooklyn Eagle, who writes: “There is only one 
tremendous fault with Mr. Hoffenstein’s verse. 
Once you start quoting, you go on forever.” $2.00 



































Indecency and 
the Seven Arts 


And Other Adventures of a 
Pragmatist in Aesthetics 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 

Author of Frontiers of Hope, Why Religion?, etc. 
Here is a series of wise and witty essays that de- 
flates current cults (and not least among them is 
Humanism), that exposes the seven arts with sly 
humor and understanding. Other men 
have told the truth about the priest, the politi- 
cian, the patrioteer. Dr. Kallen here reveals the 
truth about the poet, the critic and the censor. 
Just Published. $2.50 


The Bridge 


By HART CRANE 
Author of White Buildings 









































“The Bridge, in many respects, is the most im- 
portant volume of American poetry since Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass.” MALCOLM COWLEY. 
We announce with pride the publication of this 
important long poem by HART CRANE, of whom 
ALFRED KREYMBORG writes in “Our Singing 
Strength: “Hart Crane is a poet stemming from 
the major tradition of our soil and literature ... 
He is one of the few poets with a definite future.” 
Just Published $2.50 
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Two books may be compared though they are not of equal 
merit, and it is not unprofitable to place “Gallows’ Orchard” 
beside “The Scarlet Letter.” Not only are they alike in theme; 
their weaknesses, however they differ in degree, are of the 
same kind. The spectacle of the inevitable workings of unalter- 
able law is grand, but it is not moving. Effie’s remark, “When 
a thing has started it has to work itself out,” like Chilling- 
worth’s “Let the black flower blossom as it may,” is impressive 
rather than stirring. The situation is justly presented; Effie’s 
character is clearly defined; the five men act their appropriate 
parts. But something is missing, and the tragic ending brings 
from us only the satisfied admiration that is given to the last 
line of that kind of sonnet one calls neatly turned. 

In part, no doubt, the explanation lies in the essential 
difficulty of the task: the character of an Effie Gallows is easier 
to define than to convey. Beyond that, however, is the obstacle 
of Effie’s passivity, a passivity implicit in Miss Spencer’s con- 
ception of the situation. Effie is made for affirmation, for 
struggle, and when she does momentarily struggle the reader 
feels with her. But she is committed to negation, forced to 
be something less than herself, less than a person. Like the 
characters in “The Scarlet Letter,” she is by definition two- 
dimensional, and her death fails to lay strong hands upon our 
emotions. GRANVILLE Hicks 


A Great Poet 


A Vision of the Mermaids. By Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
plete Facsimile Edition Limited to 250 Copies. 
University Press. $7.50. 

The Life of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins,§.J. By Father 
Lahey, S. J. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


a WO hundred and fifty copies, I have heard, made up the 


Com- 
Oxford 


whole edition in which for the first time the few but 

wonderful poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins were pub- 
lished. That was in 1918. Their extraordinary author had 
been dead twenty-nine years. Save for occasional publication 
chiefly in religious periodicals and anthologies, on whose reluc- 
tant editors they had almost to be forced, the poems were known 
only to a handful of impressed but not always understanding 
friends. They knew the man to be remarkable and respected 
the poetry as his utterance. These friends included Coventry 
Patmore, who esteemed Hopkins enough to take his advice in 
revising his own work, but who gave up the effort of following 
Hopkins’s bewildering innovations, and Robert Bridges, who 
in his understanding and will to understand becomes an example 
of a good friend. It was to Bridges that Hopkins intrusted 
his manuscripts to be published after his death. Victorian 
timidity no doubt, and later the war, lengthened the delay; 
finally the book was published in the carefully and conscien- 
tiously annotated edition of 1918, which is being reprinted 
within a few months with additional poems. To precede this 
reprinting we have now a useful biography and a facsimile of 
one of the longer Hopkins manuscripts. 

Bridges may seem to have been a hesitant sponsor; but the 
temper of Hopkins’s generation and the general impatience with 
experiment will account for his hesitation. He may seem to be 
too defensive in his editorial notes, to dwell too submissively on 
the defects and too shyly on the excellences. But in 1918 
matters were different. Today we have become not so much 
tolerant of as styled to experiment. Mr. Bridges could not 
have anticipated the quick acceptance of this poetry, and still 
less its immediate and increasing influence. 

In the twelve years since their publication the 250 small 
books have been searched out and become scarce. Five English 
booksellers in a year’s time could not locate a copy for one 


insistent purchaser. Among poets the possessors’ names were 
exchanged and the copies were borrowed oftener perhaps than 
those of any book in recent years. With the publication of the 
forthcoming new edition of the poems it will probably be ob- 
served that in some recent poetry influences attributed to other 
poets are in reality Hopkins’s. The Poet Laureate’s work 
owns it, and Hart Crane’s “The Bridge,” unquestionably a 
great poem and one of the few of our generation, shows 
the present benefits of Hopkins’s liberating and enriching 
experiments. 

This influence cannot, I think, be attributed mainly to his 
many and extraordinary contributions to English versification, 
although they are the first to be noticed and both in quality and 
in quantity constitute probably the greatest addition made by a 
single poet. Today we are inclined rather to imitate an atti- 
tude of mind than a form; and for that reason a T. S. Eliot 
exerts more authority than an E. E. Cummings. In Hopkins, 
however, it is not so much an attitude of mind—else we should 
all seek some individual form of asceticism—as the virtue of an 
example. Here is a poet who was not afraid to write exactly 
as he wished, who dared to take the risk of a crabbed and 
queer appearance, of obscurities into which readers would not 
follow him. 

Such independence has always been rare in literature. Few 
poets seem to have been so indifferent to or disciplined against 
the pleasure of publication. It is the only form of his asceticism 
that it would be profitable for us to imitate, though devout 
Catholics may think differently. Hopkins was even content 
after his admission to the Society of Jesus to give up writing 
poetry altogether. He wrote to his friend Canon Dixon: 


What [verses] I had written I burnt before I became 
a Jesuit [i.e., 1868] and resolved to write no more, as not 
belonging to my profession, unless it were by the wish of 
my superiors; so for seven years I wrote nothing but two 
or three little presentation pieces which occasion called 
for. But when in the winter of '75 the Deutschland was 
wrecked in the mouth of the Thames and five Franciscan 
nuns, exiles from Germany by the Falck laws, aboard of 
her were drowned I was affected by the account, and hap- 
pening to say so to my rector, he said that he wished some 
one would write a poem on the subject. On this hint I set 
to work and, though my hand was out at first, produced 
one. I had long had haunting my ear the echo of a new 
rhythm which now I realized on paper. . . . I do not say 
the idea is altogether new . . . but no one has professedly 
used it and made it the principle throughout that I know 
of. . . . However, I had to mark the stresses... and a 
great many more oddnesses could not but dismay an edi- 
tor’s eye, so that when I offered it to our magazine, the 
Month . . . they dared not print it. 


He wrote, as he said elsewhere, to satisfy a love of design; 
but he wrote, too, out of a love and understanding of words, of 
their sound and of their sense, that is unrivaled in our litera- 
ture. He played almost boisterously with them, running them 
out in delightful repetitions, in transformations and substitu- 
tions. This freedom with words is even more characteristic ~ 
than his rhythms or his marvelous imagery. This and the 
exigencies of his bold rhythmic scheme led to the oddities for 
which Bridges apologizes too much, and of which the author 
was fully conscious, as this passage from a letter to Bridges 
shows: 

No doubt my poetry errs on the side of oddness. I 
hope in time to have a more balanced and Miltonic style. 
But as air, melody, is what strikes me most of all in 
music, and design in painting, so design, pattern, or what 
I am in the habit of calling “inscape” is what I above all 
aim at in poetry. Now it is the virtue of design, pattern, 
or inscape to be distinctive and it is the vice of distinc- 
tiveness to become queer. This vice I cannot have 
escaped. 
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times little other than perverse.” 
—New York Times. 2.50 
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You are affected by these world problems 


AMERICA LOOKS ABROAD 
THE NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 
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by PAUL M. MAZUR 
A tale worthy oF Beccocels Author of American Prosperity 
—the tempting of a modern 
St. Anthony. What good or ill do the years 1930-1940 hold for us? The stock-market 
crash was only a symptom of something much more far-reaching. Dangers 
mip i that threaten the whole structure of our business and social life should be 
understood by every well-informed man and woman, if the best way out is 
by T. F. POWYS to be found. The social and economic reform of Europe, a war of tariffs, 
al aaa yee Fes a a United States of Europe, the cancellation of war debts, international 
which none but T. F. Powys trade—these are just a few of the possibilities which this brilliant young 
can write .. . a genius so . 
rare it seems - of the earth, banker discusses. 
} h iri fre- P . . 
naar peg my poe allan pene America Looks Abroad opens up new avenues of thought for the intelli- 
\’ a wit so exotic it will seem at gent reader, who will arrive at a greater understanding of world problems 


through a reading of this clear and sane book. $3.00 











He never reached the forbidden al Vag 
city of Tarudant | 
ra in 
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A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 


by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
With an introduction by Edward Garnett 





Cunninghame Graham, Spanish hidalgo and Scotch laird, one of the few 
real adventurers in the grand tradition and a writer revered by Joseph 
Conrad and G. B. Shaw, Stephen Crane and Theodore Roosevelt, Max 
Beerbohm and William Morris, has written his story of adventure in 
Morocco. For sheer excitement it rivals Lawrence’s adventure in Arabia, 
for literary content it belongs beside Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. How he 
started for the forbidden city of Tarudant, how he was captured, how he 
never reached his goal makes one of the most magnificent travel books in 
the language. 4 National Travel Club Book. Illustrated. $3.50 





Sophisticated 
laughter 


MEN IN 
SHIRT-SLEEVES 


by BENVENUTO SHEARD 


One of the most refreshingly 
original books of many seasons 
is this satirical novel of the 
mauve young men about the 
towns of Europe. Lithe ladies 
and elegant escorts talk like 
characters out of a Lonsdale or 
a Wilde comedy and act with 
the unconventionality of a 
doomed race. Not since Antic 
Hay has there been a gayer 
novel of the scoffing sophisti- 
cates. $2.50 
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And again two months later: 


Moreover the oddness may make them repulsive at 
first and yet Lang might have liked them on a second 
reading. 


The elements of Hopkins’s originality are bewildering. He 
is astonishingly bold with words and with forms of speech; he 
is free with ellipses, coins new words, breaks them in two, 
transfers the parts of combined words, as when “brimful in a 
flash” becomes “brim in a flashful”; rhymes internally, alliter- 
ates, omits that’s and which’s to have every word dynamic, and 
displaces prepositions so that their very movement in the sen- 
tence adds to their force; combines words to sharpen their 
rhythm, quicken their meaning, and harmonize their sound. 

Such a procedure is inimitable; it is his poetic personality, 
which will certainly stimulate and encourage other poets along 
the paths of their own individuality, but which it would be 
very dangerous to copy. It is his prosody that is his main con- 
tribution. 

“For purpose of scanning,” he writes, “it is a great con- 
venience to follow the example of music and take the stress 
always first. . . . If this is done there will be in common Eng- 
lish verse only two possible feet—the so-called accentual trochee 
and dactyl.” This may seem to conflict with the admitted fact 
that English verse is largely iambic; and his own use of trochaic 
and dactylic rhythms gives his poetry its oddness. In develop- 
ing his rhythm he substitutes good English words for the Latin 
and Greek terms. Thesis he calls “stress”; arsis, “slack.” 
The iambic he calls “rising”; trochaic, “falling” rhythm; 
where the stress falls in the middle he calls it “rocking” rhythm. 
“Mixed” (logaoedic) rhythm results where these are mingled 
for variety. Again taking example from music (in which he 
was adept enough to compose fugues) he contrasts rhythms for 
counterpoint and achieves striking effects. However, his most 
important contribution to versification is what he names 
“sprung” rhythm, which is counterpointed throughout. Each 
stanza is scanned continuously so that the lines merge together. 
It may have “hangers” or “outrides,” a series of unaccented 
syllables which contribute pauses and variety. The feet have 
from one to four syllables, the accent falling always on the 
first. Hopkins makes remarkable use of the one-syllable foot, 
which gives concentrated and intense effects. 

I give this example of a poem in “sprung” rhythm that 
contains some of his other effects: 


PIED BEAUTY 
Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-color as a brindled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plow; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise Him. 


If the innovations strike us first we must remember that 
it is the major poetry heightened by them that is his real con- 
tribution. Beyond question Hopkins belongs among the great 
poets of English literature. The experiments may be taken as 
evidence of the subtlety and diversity of one of the greatest 
minds to express itself in poetry in his generation. 

How diverse and fertile his mind was the two books now 
published before the new edition of his poems reveal. Father 
Lahey’s biography is useful for its information and its supple- 
ment of examples of Hopkins’s prose, a prose as remarkable and 
as rich as his poetry. He was always intensely interested in 


clouds, and kept a journal of day-to-day changes in the sky 
which contains some of the most wonderful descriptive writing 
I have ever seen—sensitive, accurate, powerful, and always 
musical. 

The biography is too formally a memoir to attempt to 
solve the problems of his asceticism and his conversion to Ca- 
tholicism. Father Lahey is intelligent and sensitive but his 
answers are those of a cleric. The evidences of suffering in the 


“terrible” sonnets of the later years are piously explained away / 


as a mystic source of happiness. Perhaps Hopkins’s love of 
forms led him to adopt the most formalized way of life offered 
in the contemporary world. There can be no question of the 
sincerity and the profundity of his belief, but there can be no 
question either, from the evidence of his poetry, that the beauty 
of ceremony, the bodying forth of belief, attracted him sen- ~ 
suously. 

Hopkins, who was a composer, philosopher, naturalist, and 
philologist, was also a painter. The reproduction of his auto- 
graph of “A Vision of the Mermaids,” an early but beautiful 
poem which won a university prize, contains a Blake-like 
illustration that shows a powerful fancy. It is published in a 
limited edition that is certain to become a prized collector’s 
item, especially since the poem is not published in full in any 
other form. Istipor SCHNEIDER 


From Belly to Mind 


The Human Mind. By Karl A. Menninger. Alfred A. Knopf. 

$5. 

N the limestone rocks in and about Buffalo, New York, 

I the flattened impression of a curious lobster-like animal 

may be found. It was but one of many a crustacean that 
darted here and there in that great sea and its sluggish marshy 
reaches that once filled the interior of the North American 
continent countless millions of years ago. One of these fossils, 
the gift of the recently deceased genial and honored curator of 
the Buffalo Academy of Sciences, Henry R. Howland, lies 
temporarily as a paper weight upon this masterly work of 
Dr. Menninger’s upon the human mind. 

The apposition is not without interest, for, in a sense, above 
may be found the fossilized shadow of the creature that started 
the human brain on its upward pathway and below a concrete 
model portrayal of what that evolutionary product can bring 
about after all these millions of years. 

The geologist has given the name “Eurypterus” to the fos- 
sil; the psychiatrist—Karl A. Menninger—has given a consum- 
mately valuable outline of the living instrument, the “human 
mind,” that makes man’s activities different from those of his 
paleostrachean ancestor. 

In spite, however, of the millions of years of steady climb- 
ing up the ladder from Eurypterus, when, if Gaskell’s fascinat- 
ing hypothesis is to be given some credence, the structures which 
were primarily belly were cast aside in order that those to be 
brain might advance, we still hear the ancient and faulty one- 
sided slogan, “Mens sana in corpore sano.” Even the Euryp- 
terus so many eons past knew that body had to be sacrificed 
for brain. Thus this oft-quoted “a healthy mind in a healthy 
body” should have bracketed with it that even more important 
correlate, that without a healthy mind a healthy body is of 
little service, and the still more important higher synthesis, 
dear to the Hegelian dialectic, that only a healthy mind, in the 
highest sense, will produce a healthy body. What this “high- 
est sense” of mental health, as an ideal, and its countless 
variants are and may be is told in this unusually attractive 
volume. 

Dr. Menninger has discarded the colossal humbug of the 
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The brave 
stage-coaching days recalled by 
one who knew them 


SIX 
HORSES 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM BANNING 
and GEORGE HUGH BANNING 








A solid, meaty, yet tremendously exciting 
history of stage-coaching in the West, by the 
last of the active stage drivers. Describes the 
growth, perils, and actual conditions —often 
far different from those our fancy paints— 
of this romantic and important industry, and 
brings to life its great figures. Illustrated 
from photographs and old prints. $4.00 


An American “Inland Voyage” 


SHANTY-BOAT 


By KENT and MARGARET LIGHTY 


Down the Mississippi with a houseboat, an 
outboard motor, and an incorrigible sense of 
adventure. Says F. F. Van de Water in the 
N. Y. Post: “Even those who walk way around 
the average travel book will find SHANTY- 
BOAT a most engaging, colorful and amusing 
volume.” Illustrated. $3.50 















































Murcer in a Broadway night 
club—and its sequel! 


THE NIGHT CLUB 
MYSTERY 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 
Author of “The Devil and the Deep Sea,” etc. 


A mystery romance which takes the trouble to 
be literature as well as sensational drama— 
Miss Jordan's most successful thriller. “A rous- 
ing boaffler.... Belongs on your list,” urges 
Will Cuppy in the N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.00 


Still the Most Original of All 
the War Books 


RETREAT 


A NOVEL OF 1918 


By C. R. BENSTEAD 





“IT CAN STIR YOU TO THE ROOTS.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“Psychologically the story stands foursquare; 
it is written with a fine penetration, an emo- 
tional honesty, and an insight that are most 
unusual. It is free of any compromise with 
ordinary conceptions of:religion or of the 
priest; in short, it is an exceptionally good, 
readable novel.”—The Nation 


“It has a reality about it which lays its heavy 
hand upon you and holds you in a grip so 
firm that you will never forget it.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


“There is a note of quiet authority about 
this book which stamps it as true. One of 
the best of the present offerings on the war.” 
—William McFee in the N. Y. Sun 


Fourth large printing $2.50 
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normal mind and has adopted the case method of presenting 
his subject. Every human mind is different and he tells us how 
and why—not in the prolix and ponderous terminology of the 
classifiers and Dewey card-index systems, but in simple, under- 
standable, and yet quite scientifically correct terms, such as 
“personalities” that have to meet “situations” and develop 
“symptoms” if unsuccessful. He discusses the “motives” of “per- 
sonalities” and the power of these motives; and “treatments” 
and “applications.” Here is the simplest of skeletons filled in 
with a richness of detail that is informing and fascinating. 
Dr. Menninger’s handling of the most satisfactory recent 
methods of obtaining self-knowledge and of conquering our 
narcissism, namely, those of psychoanalysis, is essentially mod- 
erate and sound. He fortunately does not lose himself in 
psychoanalytic intricacies, but portrays only the more stabilized 
and usable conceptions which this method of investigation has 
made available. He shows above all that the method is only 
for the expert, and he holds that it is of the highest importance 
that those who value mental activities above those of the body 
should seek to have their mental discomforts treated only by 
properly trained individuals. SmitH Ey JE&LLIFFE 


Maurois and the New Biography 


Byron. By André Maurois. Translated from the French by 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton and Company. $5. 


OR the preparation of this volume M. Maurois was given 
F access to several unpublished sources of material. From 

them he has selected various anecdotes which fill out with- 
out essentially altering the accepted outline of Byron’s char- 
acter, and he has achieved a clear if not particularly profound 
or original portrait of the man whose psychology is well 
summed up in the statement that “his tastes inclined him to 
intellectualism, his pride to dissipation.” Perhaps M. Maurois, 
reacting against the reaction which followed upon Byron’s 
enormous popularity, tends rather to exaggerate his merits as 
a poet. Perhaps he does not sufficiently take account of the 
fact that, however tumultuous Byron’s rebellious passions may 
have been, the symbols which he used to express them were 
peculiarly childish, and his diabolical gestures—drinking out of 
a skull and making love to his half-sister—characteristic of a 
wickedness hardly more original or inventive than the virtue of 
the conventional people whom he despised. Yet despite a certain 
diffuseness, and despite an occasional laboring of the obvious 
in the psychological analysis, the book is extremely readable. 

M. Maurois has, however, considerably altered his method 
since the days when he allowed his imagination full play in 
“Ariel.” In part, perhaps, because the materials for the life 
of Byron are so copious that there is little temptation to fill 
in imaginary details he has made but sparing use of novelistic 
embroideries, and he has appended a long list of sources to the 
individual chapters. Nevertheless, the most interesting question 
in connection with his work still remains the question of method, 
and the advisability of making biography come as close as even 
this biography does to historical fiction. In order to point the 
question let us take one or two examples. 

The conventional biographer might, for instance, begin 
something like this: “Newstead, the ancestral home of the 
Byrons, had been formerly an Augustinian monastery.” M. 
Maurois, on the other hand, opens his book thus: “Through 
the enchanted Sherwood Forest, close to Nottingham, a little 
band of black-habited monks, canons regular of the Augustinian 
Order, came wandering among the oaks. King Henry the 
Second of England, threatened with excommunication for the 
murder of Thomas a Becket, had promised the Pope to do 
penance and to endow monasteries. A site was chosen in a 


valley, close to a spring and lake; the trees were felled, to 
the glory of God and for the salvation of the king’s soul.” 
Now a hundred recent biographies have made this picturesquely 
narrative beginning extremely familiar and it may reasonably 
be questioned whether it has not, by becoming conventional, 
already lost whatever justification it may once have had. Yet 
this, after all, is a matter of taste, and the method is less 
obviously open to serious objections than is the method of 
certain other passages where M. Maurois uses details which, 
so far as the reader can tell, may be either drawn from docu- 
mentary sources or merely imagined. 

Consider, for example, some sentences near the beginning 
of the third chapter. “ ‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art 
thou wroth and why is thy countenance fallen?—-May Gray 
was reading the Bible aloud, and the little Byron was listening 
with passionate eagerness. He did not understand all the words 
but he felt the strange and terrible poetry of the Book. Why 
did the Lord refuse poor Cain’s sacrifice? ‘Because of his sin,’ 
said May Gray. Sin? What was sin? . . . All Scotland seemed 
full of ghosts. . . . In the darkness the child could feel evil things 
prowling about him.” The list of sources gives four references 
for May Gray, but how many of the details do these sources 
give? Doubtless they establish the fact that she read him the 
Bible. But do we know that she read just that passage? Do 
we know that the little Byron asked specifically about sin, 
and that he was afraid of ghosts? Or, to take another example: 
When Maurois, speaking of the expeditions which the young 
man made with Mary Chaworth, says that “sometimes during 
these excursions their bodies touched, or hand brushed hand,” 
and when he adds that “the contact made the boy’s blood leap,” 
are these details taken from Byron’s journal or are they merely 
the biographer’s conception of what probably would happen? 

Perhaps these questions seem trivial, but the implications 
are not. The biographer must, of course, use his imagination, 
but the whole difference between the biography and the histori- 
cal novel lies just in the fact that in the former one knows 
when the author is interpreting or imagining, while in the second 
one does not, and no little part of the pleasure which belongs 
to the reading of biography is just the pleasure which comes 
from following the process of the writer as he builds his picture 
out of the fragments of fact. When M. Maurois says that 
Byron’s pride was responsible for his dissipation he is using 
his imagination, but since no concrete fact is involved we know 
that he is using it. When, on the other hand, he writes of 
Byron’s mental state at the time of his marriage ceremony: 
“A mist seemed to float before his eyes; he was thinking 
(Heaven knew why!) of the parting scene with Mary 
Chaworth, conjuring up the room at Annesley, the long terrace, 
the grassy fields, that lovely face now twitching with un- 
balanced fears,” we do not know whether we are reading a 
novel or not. One may turn to the list of sources, where one 
will find: “Byron’s thoughts during the religious service are 
derived from his poem “The Dream.’” But if one happens to 
be one of those general readers for whom a biography like the 
present is intended, one will have to look up the poem to dis- 
cover, first, how literally these details are taken from it and, 
second, how nearly indisputably the poem is direct autobiography. 

Few will deny that M. Maurois writes the kind of thing 
he does write more skilfully and with greater taste than most 
of those who adopt similar methods, but it is still worth ask- 
ing whether or not it is worth while to jeopardize the difficult 
and beautiful art of biography by allowing it to merge even 
slightly with the totally different art of historical fiction. 
Dramatic form, vividness, and psychological significance are all 
virtues in biography, but the art of the biographer is the art 
of attaining them in the highest possible degree without adopting 
means which make the so-called biography into something else. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu. 
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In this extended survey of religion from 
primitive times to the present day, Mr. 
Mencken reaches some startling conclu- 
sions. “Easily stands among the best 
of his books.”"—Henry Hazlitt. “The 
best popular account we have of the 
origin and nature of religion.”—The 
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by D. H. Lawrence 


This brilliant and highly original essay 
on censorship and the present standards 
of sexual morality is Mr. Lawrence’s 
final answer to the “self-righteous mor- 
alists.” $1.00 





BOOKS BY THOMAS MANN 


1929 Nobel Prizeman in Literature 


BUDDENBROOKS 


A new and cheaper edition of his 
most popular novel. 704 pages. Cloth 


binding. $2.85 
EARLY SORROW 
His latest prose fiction. $1.50 


THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 
His acknowledged masterpiece. 900 
pages. $3.50 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


by ABRAM SAcHar, PH.D. 





The dramatic story of the Jewish race 
has never been more completely and 
adequately told in a single volume. 


$5.00 


MAN vs. 


CONVERSATIONS 


WITH GEORGE MOORE 


by GERAINT GoopWIN 
The individualistic opinions of this great English 
author on such varied subjects as fame, posterity, 
his fellow authors, women, life and the hereafter. 
$3.00 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 


OF STEPHEN CRANE 


This popularly priced edition is a complete and 
definitive collection of the poems of the author of 
The Red Badge of Courage and contains three 
hitherto unpublished poems. $2.50 


PIERRE 


by HERMAN MELVILLE 


Edited with an Introduction, 
by Rosert S. ForsyTHe 


This edition of Melville’s popular novel is the 
nearest approach to the first edition of 1852. 


In the Americana Deserta series. $3.00 


TALL TALES OF 


THE SOUTHWEST 


An Anthology of Southern and Southwestern 
Humor, 1830-1860 


Edited by FRANKLIN J. MEINE 


A rollicking collection of stories from frontier 
days, containing an early sketch by Mark Twain 
reprinted here for the first time. 


In the Americana Deserta series. $3.00 
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Russian-American Chimera 


The Two Frontiers. By John Gould Fletcher. Coward- 

McCann. $3. 

MPLOYING the Spenglerian method of historical intui- 
EK; tion and analogy, Mr. Fletcher arrives at the vision of 

Russia and America as the two great barbarian, fron- 
tier nations, encircling and pressing upon a harassed European 
civilization, and between them determining its doom. The 
world finds itself in the dilemma of having to make either a 
choice or a compromise between “the two opposed conceptions 
* of the destiny of mankind”: the triumphant new capitalism of 
America and the equally vigorous social mysticism of Russia. 
Conflict is inevitable between these giant adversaries and spells 
disaster for all that Europe represents of human values and 
arts. The duty of intelligent Russians and Americans is to 
“oppose the tides of bolshevism and Americanism. ... We 
must save America and Russia from themselves.” 

“The Two Frontiers,” with its richness of prophecy, 
analogy, fantasy, and sheer nonsense, falls thus into the class 
of those awuvres de synthése, those vehicles of generalization, 
whose frequent appearance has been an interesting sign of the 
time. The appealing notion of Spengler that modern man 
has become a historical animal, his whole attempt at a mor- 
phology of civilizations, has encouraged this form of specula- 
tion. But for this dangerous new game one needs a generous 
equipment; one needs a large and curious documentation and 
intellectual daring enough to stun or enchant the reader, now 
with paradox and now with brilliant intuitions. Else one 
comes to grief. 

Certainly Mr. Fletcher comes to grief. The technique of 
the gifted Spengler in the hands of a faltering historiographer 
becomes a lamentable instrument. The whole system of judg- 
ment by historical analogy, which lures Mr. Fletcher as far 
back as Egypt and Babylonia in search of parallels to the 
Russian and American situation, breaks down before our eyes. 
We become aware instead of all those terrible antitheses and 
baffling lacunae with which the record of man on earth abounds; 
so that all that passes for “philosophy of history” seems still 
suspect, a debased form of metaphysics. 

In that dark past from which all nations emerge, amid ludi- 
crous analogies drawn from ancient Egyptian dynasties, Assyria, 
or early Rome, Mr. Fletcher is simply lost upon the historical 
ocean. Few readers will fail to perceive the futility of liken- 
ing one of our Presidents to Amenophis IV, or Catharine the 
Great to George Washington! Nor at a later stage do any 
of the comparisons and contrasts between the mysterious em- 
pire of Eastern Europe and the colonies, the provincial repub- 
lic beyond the Atlantic, seem much more valid. The greatest 
portion of this work, devoted to a confused account alter- 
nately of Russian and American history, was intended no 
doubt to substantiate the author’s convictions about the pres- 
ent epoch in both countries. It tells us no more than the 
definitive genealogy of Mr. Henry Ford, traced back to Nor- 
man times, would tell us about his qualities as an automobile- 
maker. 

The treatise on the growth of the two literatures during 
the nineteenth century is written out of a better equipment. 
But even here one marvels at the uselessness of likening Haw- 
thorne to Gogol, the Byronic Pushkin to Irving, and Mark 
Twain to the obscure Lyeskov. No, it would have been far 
better for Mr. Fletcher to have confined himself to the pres- 
ent, the actual character of the two great “frontier nations,” 
which under the sign of certain ruling economic ideas seem 
rather to show an astonishing resemblance, even affinity, for 
each other than to be on the verge of deadly conflict. 


Once we look beyond the surface phenomena and the pro- 
fessed doctrines which governments conveniently choose to 
adopt—such as “capitalism” or “communism” or “democracy” 
—the actual will and impetus of these two nations declare 
themselves for precisely the same ideas of incessant material- 
istic progress. ‘Today Russia subjects all other interests to 
that of the vast Five-Year Industrial Expansion Plan. And 
the direst Rotarian in our land could not fail to applaud such 
booming enterprise. The leaders of both nations have the 
common ideal of raising the physical dignity of the mass, while 
ignoring or discouraging those individual liberties, those human 
arts and refinements which were usually predicated of perfected 
societies. Both peoples are apathetic toward politics: no such 
shades of opinion or opposition are tolerated as in politically 
minded England and France. The development of both nations, 
in short, is toward collectivism and uniformity in response to 
the working of sheer economic force, which in their case is 
seldom checked by the limits of tradition or religion, as in the 
case of the little jealous countries of old Europe. One begins 
to believe that Moscow is closer to Wall Street with its bee- 
hives of engineers and promoters than to our political liber- 
tarians who make abortive demonstrations in its honor. The 
American ideals of Ford and Edison have been added to the 
Russian religion of equality and state service. And by the 
same token one may hope that a certain moral fervor will 
some day he communicated to Americans by Russia’s example, 
so that a heightened social responsibility might work again upon 
the somewhat successful, but rather unfinished, native system. 

In any case Mr. Fletcher’s chimera of war between the 
Russian and American titans seems scarcely to justify the 
long, pious pilgrimage to ancient Babylonian oracles for veri- 
fication. One sees these giant nations, each committed to its 
“great experiment” by economic causes long in preparation. 
Neither will be stayed by issues such as freedom of thought, 
personal liberty, or gay passions. Art and learning, as well as 
the disinterested classes who contribute to them, will have to 
make shift within the system; while the old illuminated na- 
tions of Europe can hardly hope, through the force of their 
culture or their rooted prejudices alone, to combat the resistless 
economic tides that sweep upon them today. 

MatTTHEW JosEPHSON 


Witnesses Against War 


Témoins. By Jean Norton Cru. Paris: Les Etincelles. 100 
francs. 
REMARKABLE book, of great interest to historians, 
psychologists, librarians, pacifists, students of literature, 
and many others. Unless suppressed by a conspiracy 
of silence it will cause many a militarist to rage and many a 
French writer to gnash his teeth, but it deserves to be con- 
sulted carefully as a notable contribution to what war really is. 
It confirms Sherman’s dictum. 

Mr. Cru has collected, annotated, analyzed, and skilfully 
compared several hundred French war diaries, reminiscences, 
reflections, and novels of persons who claim to have fought at 
the front and to have been “witnesses” of the realities of the 
World War. With extraordinary diligence he has ferreted out 
a brief biography of each writer, indicated all the regiments 
or divisions, with dates, to which he successively belonged, and 
given brief typical selections from the works of each. His 
closely printed volume of more than 700 large pages is both 
a bibliography and to some extent a critical anthology of the 
war literature of the common poilu like himself. In addition 
to a very complete index he has added eleven ingenious analyses, 
which enable the reader to find out what the men in the 
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trenches thought and wrote about, and which give interesting 
statistics of their ages, peace occupations, geographical origins, 
fighting sectors, and publishers. 

Mr. Cru, though a professor at Williams College, was 
born in France and fought throughout the war. He under- 
stands thoroughly the psychology of his fellow poilus. By com- 
paring their written accounts, by using maps, and by internal 
evidence, he is able to sift out discriminatingly the relatively 
few reliable and accurate books from the majority which are 
vitiated by ignorance, imagination, self-importance, and the false 
bombast of “glory.” One of his tests, for instance, is the 
poilu’s reference to rain, which is easily checked up. One 
author he discredits because he uses Boche in August, 1914, 
whereas the true word in the first weeks of the war was 
Alboche, the shorter form not coming into general use until 
the early autumn of 1914. He uncovers the plagiarism from 
the memoir writers of the Napoleonic period. By intensive 
study of this kind he is able to rescue from obscurity or oblivion 
such excellent and reliable writers as Ardant du Picq, Deau- 
ville, Genevoix, Lintier, and Pézard; and also to dissect with 
devastating criticism such ignorant, overestimated, and fantas- 
tic best-sellers as Barbusse, Bertrand, Péricard, and Stéphane 
Lauzanne. 

Mr. Cru concludes that whatever illusions about the 
glory of war the poilu may have had at mobilization, as soon 
as he was in the mud of the trenches with shells exploding 
around him his dominant thoughts were fear, weariness, horror, 
disgust, and the desire to live and to leave. He has some scath- 
ing remarks about staff officers, both on account of their out- 
of-date prejudices arising from hard-boiled past training and 
on account of their ignorance of front-line conditions. It is 
somewhat the point of view of Philip Gibbs’s “Now It Can Be 
Told” or of Jean de Pierrefeu’s “Plutarch a menti.” 

It is to be hoped that similar studies may be made of 
German, English, and American “witnesses.” Spade-work of 
this kind, distinguishing fact from fancy, will be of great ser- 
vice to the future historian. It will also debunk the notion 
of the gloriousness of war, show its utter terribleness for those 
in the front line, and consequently strengthen the peace move- 
ment. Siwney B. Fay 


Dr. Levin’s Life 


Youth in Revolt. By Shmarya Levin. Translated by Maurice 
Samuel. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


N The Nation for January 1 I reviewed Dr. Levin’s de- 
I lightful and moving “Childhood in Exile” without knowing 

that it was only the prelude to what promises to be one 
of the important autobiographies of our time. This second vol- 
ume carries on its author’s personal fortunes through the eight- 
ies and nineties, in and out of high schools and universities, 
and from Russia to Germany. But it is much more than a 
personal record. Along with the youthful Levin we come to 
grips with Russian history and Jewish sufferings; we pass 
through the terrible period of the pogroms; we go deeply into 
the whole Jewish question; and we make contacts with the 
social revolutionary forces. Dr. Levin, of course, writes from 
the standpoint of the profoundly sincere Jewish Nationalist, the 
Zionist, a man who has devoted his life brilliantly and effec- 
tively to a single cause. And though the style is graceful and 
urbane there is no compromise in the point of view. But what- 
ever one’s political views, one will be deeply moved as one 
observes the naive country boy developing into the hot-blooded 
young dialectician, the university student in the thick of every 
Jewish Nationalist disturbance, meeting leaders, writing poetry 
and essays, and making passionate speeches. Here is a young 
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—An American Jezebel 


by HELEN AUGUR 


“The central character is so thoroughly feminine, 
so thoroughly alive, there is so much poetry and 
so ‘much passion in her, that she ought to prove 
enthralling to many readers.’—Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. $3.50 


LAUD 


—Storm Center of Stuart England 


by ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


One of the most dramatic characters in English 
history—the Ram of God—the Man of Thunder— 
the Shepherd in Purple who handled his crook like 
a sceptre and wore his prelate’s cap like a crown. 


$3.50 


The Empress Elizabeth 


of Austria 
by KARL TSCHUPPIK 


“This story of Elizabeth bears the stamp of ve- 
racity and is distinguished by an intuitive perception 
of the conflict of temperaments.”—London Times. 


$4.00 


August Strindberg 


—The Bedeviled Viking 
by V. J. MCGILL 


A complete revelation of this Titan, of his three 
wives, three divorces, fifty books and his ceaseless 
battle on the borderland of insanity. $4.00 


Lope de Vega 


—Monster of Nature 
by ANGEL FLORES 


A colorful Don Juan, a jovial friar, a daring sol- 
dier, an incorrigible wit, a brilliant author. To 
quote Cervantes, “Behold the Monster of Nature, 
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HARPER BOOKS 


STEPHEN ESCOTT 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


“The beok is written with such restraint, se meticu- 
leus a selection eof werds, that it is read 

with a remarkable pleasure. Definitely ene of the 
best novels written teday.’’—New Yerk Sun. $2.50 


ENGLAND 
By WILHELM DIBELIUS 


“I knew no better beek eon England than that of 
Dibelius. Within its scepe it is net unwerthy te 
stand with beeks like these ef Bryce en America 
and Bedicy on France."’—Mareld J. Laski. $5.00 


CHRISTINE AND OTHER STORIES 
By JULIAN GREEN 


Four shert nevels by the auther of “‘The Dark Jour- 
ney”’’ and ‘“‘The Clesed Garden.”” ‘‘They are typical 
beth ef his talents and ef his interest. These 
steries pile up evidence fer Mr. Green’s mastery of 
a rich finished style.’’—The Outleek. $2.50 


EMILY DICKINSON 
By JOSEPHINE POLLITT 


“‘As charming as any novel. The most noteworthy 
chapters are written about Miss Dickinsen’s un- 
happy leve affair with Lieutenant Hunt, which is 
treated with the dignity such a human drama 
deserves.""—The New Yerker. $4.00 


THE FOOL’S PARADE 
By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


“In this strange and colerful cellection ef steries 
the reader feels that in Africa anything may prove 
te have life—the river, the jungle, the continent. 
This is the auther of ‘Black Majesty’ at his best.’’ 
—N. ¥. Evening Pest. $2.50 


MATA HARI: Courtesan and Spy 
By MAJOR THOMAS COULSON 


“Major Coulsen is te be cengratulated upon having 
shown her as she was—a pagan adventuress with 
nething feminine abeut her but physical grace and 
quick intelligence.’’—Sir Basil Thomsen. $3.00 


OL’ KING DAVID AN’ THE 


PHILISTINE BOYS 
By ROARK BRADFORD 


“Here these who chuckled over the first book about 
‘Ol’ Man Adam’ and who have sampled the rich- 
ness of ‘Green Pastures’ may read anew about the 
Lawd's efferts to impreve the manners and con- 
dition of his earthly children.’’—Harry Hansen. $2.50 


THE 42nd PARALLEL 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


“The book has the effect ef setting the reader down 
in the midst of America with seme of the terror 
of being in a Chicago gun fight, and some of the 
exhilaration and chaes of Breadway at night, and 
much of the passion and misery of private lives 
anywhere.’’—Gilbert Seldes. $2. 


GOLD 

By O. E. ROLVAAG 

Author of “Giants in the Earth” 

“A tenser and tighter beok than the two preceding 
novels by Rolvaag. It is powerful because it is 


so concrete and sure in its progression.’’—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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PURE 


man who had something to work for, to fight for, to dream for. 
Here is a type of the university student of whom one has read 
—the type who in times past has played an important part in 
every revolution, but a type which, alas, in our own glorified 
institutions one has never seen. Many fascinating people crowd 
this vivid story of intellectual youth. Some are old friends from 
Swislowitz; some are or are to become famous—scholars, Jew- 
ish leaders, socialist leaders. One expects to hear more of them 
in the forthcoming volumes of the work. 
Frep T. Marsu 


The Sitwells Present— 


The Man Who Lost Himself. By Osbert Sitwell. Coward- 

McCann. $2.50. 

T was to be expected after the first flurries of Anglicized 
| French verse, after “Facade” and the sea farce and “South- 
ern Baroque Art” that the problems besetting the novel 
would not have long to wait for a Sitwellian solution. It was 
equally to be expected that the result would follow the family’s 
general characteristics and be original, brilliant, and a trifle 
confused. 

Many of the aesthetics of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s book must 
be discounted. Whether biography is the only material which 
offers a perfect design for a novel; whether, to obtain a proper 
perspective of a man living today, it is necessary to postulate 
the remote future; whether the typical twentieth-century 
novel will set a balance between mind and action are questions 
Mr. Sitwell plays with but to which he makes no definite re- 
plies. What is important is that, eschewing the paths of the 
advance guard of the modernists, Joyce and Proust, refusing to 
chart another stream of consciousness or to record the psy- 
chology of a social stratum, Mr. Sitwell trys to weave a pat- 
tern between a mental phenomenon and a landscape. Poe, by 
divorcing both his characters and setting from reality, achieved 
magnificent designs, and Mr. Sitwell might well have succeeded 
within realistic bounds had he not chosen a phenomenon which 
could have occurred if Tristram Orlander had stayed in Lon- 
don and never set foot in Granada. The gifted young author 
whose unrequited love affair eventually told on his nerves ex- 
perienced his readjustments to life in acute visionary forms, 
but what Mr. Sitwell fails to show is the indisputable influence 
of Granada on these experiences. The result is a cleavage in 
the design: Tristram never really merges with his background; 
his story and Granada’s never become one. Yet this separation, 
confusing as it is in view of the author’s emphasis of his tech- 
nique, does not harm the essential quality of the work. 

“The Man Who Lost Himself” is ironic fantasy such as 
only the Sitwells concoct with grace. Its impressions of gro- 
tesque beauty are built as much from the delicate mixture of 
farce, realism, and a peculiarly poetic awareness of nature’s 


-infinite guises as from the tragedy of Tristram’s fatal sensi- 


tiveness. The picture of Granada, of its changing shapes, 
colors, odors, and sounds under the rising and setting sun and 
moon, succeeds in that most difficult of all descriptive tasks—the 
creation of a personality for a portion of the earth’s surface. 
What the great romantic poets were wont to do for the Rhine 
and Greece Mr. Sitwell does for this hill in Spain. On the 
pages from which this image rises is some of the richest con- 
temporary prose—prose which for its fecundity, resilience, and 
dignity reverts for comparison to the masters of the eighteenth 
century. Rhetoric of this kind, with its intricate structural and 
emotional convolutions, is a lost art among the cinematic writers 
of the day, but as Mr. Sitwell revives it, it contains inflections 
of wit and elegance which are not to be ignored. 
FLorENcE CopMAN 
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Films 
Delightful Lunacy 


TT toute the author’s part in the talking picture is un- 
doubtedly much more important than it used to be in 
the days of the silent picture, but his exact contribution 
still remains a great deal of a mystery. As an example one 
may quote “The Man from Blankley’s” (Central), the hcnors 
of whose authorship are distributed by the program among the 
“author,” the “screen adapter,” and the “dialogist.” In this 
case therefore, unless one has read Mr. Anstey’s original storv. 
one really does not know whether the credit for the delightful! 
dialogue of the picture should go to him or to the “dialogist” ; 
nor does one know whether upon him or the “screen adapter” 
should be fastened the blame for the thinness of the plot and 
the triviality of some of the scenes. Despite this uncertainty, 
however, let it be stated with all haste that “The Man from 
Blankley’s” is a picture decidedly different from the general run 
of Hollywood productions. It has “quality’—the quality of 
subtle and imaginative literary intelligence—shining through its 
lines, though it lacks similar distinction in its dramatic and 
cinematic aspects. 

It gives one a quite pleasant shock to discover a world as 
poignantly grotesque and whimsical as that in “Alice in Won- 
derland” or in Chekhov’s “The Wedding” in what ostensibly is 
an unpretentious farcical comedy poking gentle fun at a collec- 
tion of Victorian freaks. Indeed, the Dickensian flavor of the 
picture, to which reference is made in the program, extends no 
farther than the make-up and costumes of its characters, 
whereas there is a distinct echo of Lewis Carroll and Chekhov 
in the delicious disquisition on the peculiarities of scarabs, and 
in such bits of conversation as the remark by one of the guests 
that “hair does not grow under the legs of a rhinoceros.” The 
striking resemblance of “The Man from Blankley’s” to “The 
Wedding” can hardly escape notice, particularly in the parallel 
of a lord and a general who unknown to themselves act the 
parts of hired guests at a party. But in both plays the plot is 
only a peg on which the authors hang the wistful lunacy of 
their characters, and one’s only regret is that compared with 
Chekhov’s play “The Man from Blankley’s” is just a little too 
tame. Mr. John Barrymore plays the tipsy lord excellently, 
and of the rest of the cast the midgety Miss Jones in the small 
part of Miss Bugle mingles her eccentricity with almost enough 
pathos to create a memorable image. Apart from its dialogue 
and acting the picture can boast of no cinematic virtues. It 
imitates the stage quite expertly, but gets no farther than that. 
It is to be hoped that even Hollywood will one day realize that 
cinematic treatment of dialogue is not confined to close-ups of 
the speaking characters. 

Though Hollywood has not yet learned how to give music 
from the screen instead of reproducing it as it is given from 
the stage, Mr. John McCormack’s “Song o’ My Heart” (Forty- 
fourth Street Theater) deserves praise for the technical quality 
of its reproduction of sound and the simplicity and persuasive 
tranquillity of its acting and setting. 

One does not look for any kind of “sophistication” in Mr. 
Jolson’s pictures, but it seems as if the brand of sentimental 
appeal so skilfully exploited by this artist were beginning to wear 
rather thin. “Mammy” (Warner Brothers) is, of course, an- 
other instance of backstage life, this time of the minstrel variety, 
and with its simulacrum of a plot it provides Mr. Jolson with 
sufficient opportunities for singing Irving Berlin’s reminiscences 
of the world’s music direct from the stage platform. Mr. Jol- 
son is a gifted enough artist to try to get away from a formula 
beginning to pall. ALEXANDER BAKSHY 








Acnoupcing the winner the £1000 
prize offered for the best religious novel 


THE SHIP OF TRUTH 
By LETTICE ULPHA COOPER 
This provocative story of a young 


man who finds himself veg her weaves 
ag or 
50 





problems of modern religious 
lives of real and appealing 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Many of the intimate details of everyday 
life and politics one wants to know are re- 
vealed in this unbiased history. 16 illus- fim?) 
trations and map. An Atlantic Book. $5.00 


A FIGHTING PARSON: 


The Autobiography of Alexander Irvine 
The lively record of a poor Irish boy whose life has 
been a swift romance and who became one of the fore- 
most orators and molders of opinion in England and 





America. Frontispiece. An Atlantic Book. $3.00 
LARSON, DUKE OF MONGOLIA 
By F. A. Larson 


A missionary - turned - horse - trader’s 
experiences with Mongolians and their 
customs will interest even the most 
casual reader, and bear re-telling well. 
16 illustrations. An Atlantic Book. $3.50 


THE ROAD TO WILDCAT: A Story 


of Southern Mountaineering 


By Eleanor Risley 
Describes moonshiners, religious reviv- 
als, queer hermits, many customs and tradi- 
tions of a strange and fascinating country. 
14 illustrations. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


BAUDELAIRE: Flesh and Spirit 


By Lewis Piaget Shanks 
A sympathetic and revelatory study of a strange figure 
whose fame as the founder of a new oalises of poetry and 
producer of beautiful verse lives to-day. 8 illustrations. 
? $3.50 


Considered by many critics his best and 
most important work since “Napoleon” 


LINCOLN 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


This human story of the Great American 
is now kindling the imaginations and hearts 
of thousands of Americans. “It is more like 
‘Napoleon’ than any other of his art goon 
—Si. Louis Globe-Democrat. 15 illustra- 
tions. A leading nation-wide best seller. $5.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 

















Boston _ LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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I After War, What Is the 
World's Greatest Menace? 


A [+ ee and deadly narcotic menace is upon our country and 
he yearly economic burden laid upon our people 
exceeds ie $8, Cc Pisk. about 


000,000 ere are 1,000,- 
000 addicts in the United States. 


Read 


Consequences 


By JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD 


Author of IMAGINA, with iustrations by 
Lauren Ford and Arthur Rackham. 


In the introduction, John Haynes Holmes ea: 
“ ‘Consequences’ tells a thrilling story. It may “ao, with the narcotic 
or drug evil today what Mrs. Stowe's “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ did 
with the evil of chattel slavery 

Ellen LaMotte says: “ ‘Consequences’ is = rich book. It is rich 
with humor, pn The opium part is fine. You have com- 
pletely eliminated all technicalities, and simply brought out the 
moral question—the right of a strong nation to exploit a weak 
one. The close is very dramatic and moving.” 

A 2 the people rise up against Government revenue from 

over-production of narcotics, the tragic bondage of ne 

tiviNe DEAD” will increase. 


Dutton and all bookshops. $2.50 








SPRING EXHIBITION 


FERAGIL GALLERIES 
37 East 57th Street 


by 
LAUREN FORD 


of whom Elizabeth L. Cary says: Her work “is steeped in the 
rare quality of imaginative poetry and whimsicality.” 
Through April Twelfth 














WITHIN THE FORTNIGHT 


Piays TO SEE 
**A Month in the Country—Guild—52nd St., W. of B’dway. 
**Apple Cart—Beck—4Sth St., E. of Eighth Ave. 
*Berkeley Square—Lyceum—E. 45th St. 
*Civic Repertory—Until April 21st—Philadelphia, Pa. 











*Death Takes a Holiday—Barrymore—47th St., W. of B’dway. 


*Dishonored Lady—Empire—B’dway and 40th St. 
Ruth Draper—Comedy—4Ist St., E. of B’dway. 
***Fifty Million Frenchmen—Lyric—W. 42nd St. 
***Flying High—Apollo—W. 42nd St. 
**June Moon—Broadhurst—W. 44th St. 
**Rebound—Plymouth—45th St., W. of B’dway. 
**Strictly Dishonorable—Avon—W. 45th St. 
***Strike Up The Band—Times Sq.—W. of B’dway. 
*The Green Pastures—Mansfield—47th St., W. of B’dway. 
*The Infinite Shoeblack—Elliot—39th St., E. of B’dway. 
*The Last Mile—Sam H. Harris—42nd St., W. of B’dway. 
**Topaze—Music Box—45Sth St., W. of B’dway. 
*Troyka—Hudson—4th St., E. of B’dway. 


First NIGHTS 
Jonica—Craig—S54th St., E. of B’dway. 
They Never Grow Up—Masque—4Sth St., W. of B’dway. 


FILMS 

A Lady to Love—Little Carnegie—57th St. 

Dance of Life; The Passion of Joan of Arc—Fifth Ave. Play- 
house—66 Fifth Ave. 

Her Private Affair; Around the World with Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson—Film Guild—52 W. 8th St. 

Journey’s End—Gaiety—46th St. and B’dway. 

The Man From Blankley’s—Central—47th St. and B’dway. 

The Night Ride; The Doctor’s Secret—Little Picture House— 
151 East 50th St. 


*Drama. ** Comedy. *** Musical. 


Drama 
Shakespeare Without Pain 


UCH can be said in favor of the Shakespearean stock 
M company. To its members the bard has become an 

everyday affair and that fact in itself is enough to 
remove one of the curses which rest upon the Shakespearean 
performance. No one can play him week after week without 
losing the awkwardness which too great reverence induces, and 
nothing is more likely than too much reverence to destroy the 
acting value of plays which are eminently actable as well as 
a great many other things. Doubtless certain fine shadings 
are lost; but it is hardly less likely that some of them were 
lost when Burbage was a star, and what one secks in the 
theater is not the thing which one can get better in the study 
but the thing which one cannot get there at all—the rush of 
the action and the physical confrontation of creatures endowed 
with flaming eloquence. 

No one, I suppose, ever accused Fritz Leiber or any mem- 
ber of his company of brilliance. Neither have I ever heard 
serious discussion of any original interpretation invented by 
him, for he is, I believe, not wont to discover that Hamlet 
suffered from an Oedipus complex or that Shylock was a hero. 
But he is, on the other hand, an experienced war horse who 
has not only played with Julia Marlowe and Robert Mantell 
but barn-stormed as well, and though I do not know how many 
commentaries he may have read he has at least nine of the 
major roles by heart—which implies a certain familiarity with 
the text of the dramatist whom he plays. The result of it all 
is that the performances which he and his Chicago Civic Shake- 
speare Society have been giving at the Shubert have at least 
those elementary virtues which count for much. His Hamlet 
is clear and comprehensible, his Petruchio amusing, his Richard 
III rather thin, and his Lear pretty bad. But most of the per- 
formances are undeniably interesting, and accordingly, whatever 
else Shakespeare may or may not be when thus interpreted, he 
certainly is not a bore. 

Mr. Leiber makes something of a boast of avoiding the 
academic. He prefers, so he says, to present Shakespeare rather 
than to inflict him, and in the effort to achieve this laudable 
end he cuts without mercy (though by no means without judg- 
ment) when the occasion seems to demand. Moreover, despite 
his promise to present the dramatist “as he wrote,” he has no 
scruple against employing that most famous of interpolations 
“So much for Buckingham” or, what is infinitely more objec- 
tionable, against the rather frequent interjection of certain col- 
loquial “well’s,” “why’s,” “yes’s,” and “no’s” not in the text. 
Indeed, he gags his “Taming of the Shrew” most unmercifully, 
and seems to have forgotten that in addressing the players a 
few evenings before he had described that sort of thing as the 
result of a “most pitiful ambition.” He could, in other words, 
be a bit more faithful without approaching pedantry, and dem- 
onstrate the faith he professes to have in Shakespeare’s skill as 
a popular entertainer by making fewer such minor improve- 
ments. But these are, after all, matters of no very great mo- 
ment, and even if we insist that they are blemishes, the fact 
remains that much can be subtracted from Shakespeare without 
greatly diminishing what is left. It is not often that we get 
an opportunity to see any one of the plays performed with any 
sort of competence at all. Mr. Leiber gives us nine, gives them 
tolerably well, and on the whole gives them for their own sakes 
rather than because he has some trick scenery to show off or 
because he has become infected with an itch to disport himself 
in some production designed for his own aggrandizement. Chi- 
cago is fortunate to have him, and I hope he will visit us again. 
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[ co oO THEATRES OF FILMS O LECTURES 0 0 | 


The Actor-Managers, Inc., has the honor to present 


RUTH DRAPER =| | The Greatest | 


Evenings: Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 8:50. 
COMEDY = THEATRE, dist East of B-oadway. 


rem re @) tone "| | Serpeen Drama 
THE LAST MILE | Of All Time: 


‘“‘Must remain the last word in drama for a long time to come.”’ 


Bw or TIFFANY PRESENTS 


SAM H. HARRIS Fyt5''S.50. Matinces Wed. & Sat. 2:50. 


A MONTH .. COUNTRY JOURNEY’S 
Guild Lene NN E ND 


The Apple Cart From the stage play by 


Bernard Shaw’s Political Extravaganza R. C. SHERRIFF 


| | MARTIN BECK Savyatcth, Sac Bt $3 C AIETY FORA Powe ose 
Sun. at 2:45—5:45 and 8:45. 



























































THE GROUP 
Invites you to its Entertainment and Dance more ochre x hema 
Open House 
on Tuesday, April 15th, at 8:30 P. M. 
at Ball Room—150 West 85th St. THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 
DORSHA will dance. JAMES PHILLIPS will sing. Circle 7551 CARNEGIE 146 W. 57th St. 
Dancing until 1 A. M. Admission $1.00 “Distinguished Motion Pictures in Distinctive Surroundings” 
Sunday afternoon at 4 P. M. (April 20th) = VILMA BANEY hs “A LADY "0, LOVE” 
Informal Discussion Group Mer first talking picture. An adaption of 
SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON — )> aan, WANTED" 
will speak on: 
“ARE WE CIVILIZED?” 
Tea will be served ° 
Admission 50c (Weekly notices iled on request) Organized 191g America’s Foremost Actor 











in 


| 2 THIS | The Screen’s Smartest Comedy 
| JOHN BARRYMORE 


“THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S” 


SEEM $ TO A Warner Bros. and Vitaphone Talking Picture. 


HEYWOOD DROUN [CENTRAL THEATRE Brest ort + 



















































A CHALLENGING EXPOSE IN TWO LECTURES 
FRI EVE., APR. 25 | Berea | FRILEVE., MAY2 FREETHINKERS OF AMERICA 
“9 prairie ° “9 Friday, April 18, 8 P. M. 180 W. 66th St. N. ¥. 
x “HEAVEN t_starv- 160 —$1.00 aWhat's. Wrong With DR. A. L. FEINBERG 
ng Amids enty — | Res. front eligion ?—What's Former Rabbi, will deliver an important address entitled 
Wire Ponda Meher tet deat, MMT Ce “Should I Have Remained | in the Ministry?” 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, 34th Street and Park Ave. DE. E. BOYD BARRETT, Chairman 
Fer Information and Reservations: DISCUSSION GUILD (Former Jesuit Priest) 
15 East 40th Street—Phone: LEX. 7483 Admission free Discussion 
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MEDDLERS 


UPLIFTING MORAL UPLIFTERS 
by H. |. Brock 


Mr. Brock hits straight, and hard, in a book that 
is very likely to upset the indifference of the long- 
suffering American public. 


Nicholas Roosevelt says: “You did a fine job 
and I only hope you will be roundly abused by all 
meddlers, so that the whole country will read you. 
I admire your freedom from sectional, denomina- 
tional and occupational bias. This makes you invul- 
nerable—except by the meddlers themselves.” 


“Shows to what extent minorities govern in the 
United States . . . on every conceivable phase of 
censorship of the individual . .. My guess is that we 
are going to see more books like it, MEDDLERS 
is proof of the growing crystallization. As Mr. 
Brock suggests, ‘ . there ought to be a law’.”— 


Harry HAnseEN in the N. Y. World. $3.00 











Debunking Our 
Modern Thinkers 


THE NEW 
HUMANISM 


by LEON SAMSON 


“Presents the ‘new’ humanism in a simpler and a 
far more completely co-ordinated form than is 
achieved by (other) writers . .. read this spicy 
and provocative book and find yourself sitting up 
and taking notice of a writer whose skepticism is 
expressed with commendable candor and in words 
whose meaning is crystal-clear.”—Rosertus Love 
in the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


. thoughtful and daring attempt to solve some 
of the most important problems of human adjust- 


ment.” —A. A. BRILL. $3.00 
At Your Bookseller's 
IVES WASHBURN + NEW YORK 





Not much else of importance has appeared recently upon 
our Lenten stage, though “Dear Old England” (Ritz Theater) 
is indubitably laughable. The author has taken the new poor 
as his theme, but treated them in the manner of the extrava- 
ganza. The widowed Lady Shoreham has been reduced to liv- 
ing in a discarded tram-car set somewhere in the wasteland. 
Other equally impoverished members of the nobility call upon 
her to boast of a weeding job they have secured, and whenever 
the fun lags there is always a dilapidated piece of furniture 
which can crash, or a goat which, to the immense delight of the 
audience, actually eats a legal document after the fashion of his 
comic-paper brethren. The general impression left is of a rather 
superior college play, but there is both good humor and 
entertainment. JoszpH Woop Krutcu 


Some Notable Spring Books 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 


Dreier, Katherine S. Western Art and the New Era. Bren- 
tano’s. $3.50. 

Drepperd, Carl W. Early American Prints. Century. $4. 

Faure, Elie. History of Art: The Spirit of Forms. Trans. 


Walter Pach. v. 5. Harper. $7.50. 
Frankl, Paul T. Form and Re-Form: A Handbook of Modern 
Interiors. Harper. $5. 5 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 
Addams, Jane. The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. 


Macmillan. v. 2. $4. 
Anderson, Margaret. My Thirty Years’ War. Covici-Friede. 
$5 


Andrews, C. F. Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. Macmillan. $3. 

Augur, Helen. An American Jezebel: The Life of Anne 
Hutchinson. Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Boas, Louise Schutz. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
mans, Green. $3.50. 

Boughton, Rutland. Bach. Harper. $2. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Daughters of Eve. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Brandes, Georg. Voltaire. Trans. Otto Kruger and Pierce 
Butler. A. and C. Boni. 2 vols. $10. 

Brock, H. I. Meddlers: Uplifting Moral Uplifters. Wash- 
burn. $3. 

Cecil, David. The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Chubb, Thomas Caldecot. 
A. and C. Boni. $4. 

Clemenceau, Georges. Memoirs of a Victory. Trans. F. M. 
Atkinson. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. Archbishop Laud, Storm-Center 
of Stuart England. Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Coleman, McAlister. Eugene V. Debs. Greenberg. $3.50. 

Claudel, Paul. Christopher Columbus. Yale University. $5. 

D’Abernon, Viscount. Rapallo to Dawes: The Diary of an 
Ambassador. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Dostoyevsky’s Letters to His Wife. Trans. Elizabeth Hill. 
Richard R. Smith. $5. 

Dunn, Waldo H. Froude and Carlyle: A Study of the Con- 
troversy. Longmans, Green. $5. 

Eckenrode, H. J. The First Modern President, Rutherford 
B. Hayes. Dodd, Mead. $5. 
Erlande, Albert. Life of John Keats. 
son. Cape and Smith. $3. 
Finger, Charles J. Seven Horizons. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 
Flores, Angel. Lope de Vega, Monster of Nature. Brentano’s. 

$3.50. 
Gold, Michael. Jews Without Money. Liveright. $3. 


Long- 


The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. 


Trans. Marion Robin- 
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Goldsmith, Margaret and Voigt, Frederick. Hindenburg: The 
Man and the Legend. Harper. $4. 

Guzman, Martin Luis. The Eagle and the Serpent. 
Harriet V. Wishnieff. Knopf. $2.50. 

Hardy, Florence Emily. The Later Years of Thomas Hardy. 
Macmillan. v. 2. $5. 

Herringham, Wilmot. The Life and Times of William Har- 
vey. Oxford University. 


Trans. 


Hotson, Leslie, ed. Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Little, 
Brown. $8. 

Hughes, Rupert. George Washington. Morrow. v. 3. $5. 

Hurn, Philip Dutton and Root, Waverly Lewis. The Truth 


About Wagner. Stokes. $3.50. 

Jenkins, MacGregor. Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor. 
Little, Brown. $3. 
Kayser, Rudolf. Stendhal. Trans. Geoffrey Dunlop. Holt. 
Kenton, Edna. Simon Kenton: His Life and Period, 1755- 

1836. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Kessler, Harry. Walther Rathenau: His Life and Work. 
Trans. W. D. Robson Scott and Lawrence Hyde. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.75. 

Krupp: The Life of the World’s Greatest Ironmaster and the 
Growth of His Business Seen Through His Letters. Dial. 
$5. 

Lahey, Father. The Life of Father Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Oxford University. $3.50. 
Levin, Shmarya. Youth in Revolt. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
Ludwig, Emil. Lincoln. Trans. Eden and Cedar Paul. Little, 


Trans. Maurice Samuel. 


Brown. $5. 
McGill, V. J. August Strindberg, the Bedeviled Viking. Bren- 
tano’s. $4. 














Distinguished Books 
A HISTORY OF 
MODERN CULTURE 
Volurae One—The Great Renewal: 1543-1687 
By PRESERVED SMITH 


This volume contains an accurate and variegated survey of the 
intellectual progress of Western culture during the period of its great 
renewal. Professor Smith describes in turn the sciences, the humani- 
ties and the spirit of the age as they were reflected in the work and 
expressed thought of the leading men of the time. $5.00 


THE GROWTH AND DECADENCE OF 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By J. ALLEN SMITH 


“The late Professor Smith appears in the present book as a quiet 
but outspoken challenger of a good many cherished notions about 
the merits of American democracy. His temper is so fine, his 
courage so unflinching, and his learning so obvious though carefully 
concealed, that what he says may not safely be neglected even if one 
disagrees."—WILLIAM MacDONALD in Current History. $3.00 





Soon to appear 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


By Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By Charlies 8. Johnson 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 




















Chapel Hill Announces Six 
New Books for Spring 1930 





SOME SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 
WORKERS AND THEIR VILLAGES 


By JENNINGS J. RHYNE 


Gaston County, the scene of the recent labor struggles, is likewise 
the scene of this book, which treats of 500 families in the four 
types of mill villages represented in that area. Housing, wages, 
hours, mobility, origin of family, relationships with management— 
and many other aspects of mill village conditions have been 
studied. The survey was made before the strike and was pre- 
pared for the Institute for Research in Social Science under the 
direction of Professor Howard W. Odum. Ready now. $2.50 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By C.areNce C. Norton 


An account covering one of the most important periods of our 
history—1835-1861—and dealing with the issues that culminated 
in the Civil War. It discloses the background of much party 
machinery familiar to us today. May. $3.00 


THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SHERIFF 
By Cyrus Harre_p KARRAKER 


Studies of local government have given too little attention to 
English origins. This volume, containing many illustrative docu- 
ments not before printed, does give the background, showing how 
local government diverged from the orginal in colonial Virginia 
and Maryland, and using the sheriff as a typical officer of that 
background and of the departures from it. May. $2.50 


NORTH CAROLINA: Economic and Social 
By SAMUEL HUNTINGTON Hosss, Jr. 


In these days of ballyhoo it is often very difficult to come upon 
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{FROM AN EDITORIAL} 


want to persuade my readers to 
secure the current issue of The Bookman. In 
my opinion, this is the most important and the 
most significant number ever printed. 


I have known The Bookman from its birth in England, 
October, 1891, and have but to turn around in my chair to 
reach for the first eleven volumes. In 1897 I left England and 
a little while later transferred my allegiance to The Bookman 
in America, whose first editor was, I believe, Professor Thurs- 
ton Peck. In all these years since I do not recall a single issue 
which, for interest, insight and courage, comes up to the one 
that lies on my desk at this moment. 


Glenway Wescott’s appreciation of Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts, Chesterton’s characteristic outburst on “Magic and Fan- 
tasy in Fiction,” Francis Hackett’s essay on “The Post-Vic- 
torians,” and Hamlin Garland’s “Roadside Meetings,” would, 
by themselves, make any magazine notable. But that which 
makes this issue so worth while for the student of contempo- 
rary tendencies in literature is the space that it gives to, and 
the attitude it reveals toward, humanism. Not to speak of the 
rather militant controversy between Allen Tate and Robert 
Shafer on what Mr. Tate called “The Fallacy of Humanism,” 
there are two other articles that should be read by everybody 
who would understand what all the excitement is about. 


Mr. Seward Collins, the editor, devotes his whole article on 
“Chronicle and Comment” to humanism. In fifteen two-column 
pages Mr. Collins gives his readers the most thorough and 
intelligent review and exposition of the humanistic movement 
it has ever been my good fortune to read. It would be impos- 
sible to give in a few paragraphs the gist of this comprehensive 
essay. I think there is scarcely a point at issue between hu- 
manists and anti-humanists on which Mr. Collins has not 
something illuminating to say. The whole movement is here 
set forth with a sympathetic understanding and a clarity of 
expression that makes the essay of immense value to those of 
my readers who know of humanism only what its enemies have 
ignorantly said of it. 


But the chief place is given to Mr. Paul Elmer More’s arti- 
cle on “A Revival of Humanism.” It is far more than the re- 
view of Humanism and America, which it modestly pretends 
to be. It is an answer—and a magnificent answer—to all 
those sneering critics who delight in pointing out that human- 
ists “can’t even agree among themselves,” and who draw the 
damning conclusion that humanism is nothing but confusion 
worse confounded. That there should be divergencies in so 
critical and delicate an attitude toward life and letters as hu- 
manism implies is a foregone conclusion, the human mind being 
what it is. But the truly impressive thing is the unanimity of 
humanists on certain essential and revolutionary views and 


attitudes. W. E. L. 
In the Foxboro (Mass.) Reporter, March 29. 
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Recht, Charles. Manhattan Made. Liveright. $2. 

Scott, Evelyn. The Winter Alone. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 


Edited by Wilson 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, EDUCA- 
TION, SCIENCE, ANTHROPOLOGY 


Adams, George P. and Montague, William Pepperell. Con- 
temporary American Philosophy: Personal Statements. 
Macmillan. $5. 

Adler, Alfred. Problems of Neurosis. Cosmopolitan. $3. 

Allen, A. H. Burlton. Pleasure and Instinct. Harcourt, Brace. 
$5. 

Broad, C. D. Five Types of Ethical Theory. Harcourt, Brace. 


$4. 

Coulange, Louis. The Rise and Fall of the Devil. Trans. 
Stephen Haden Guest. Knopf. $5. 

Darrow, Floyd L. The New World of Physical Discovery. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Dell, Floyd. Love in the Machine Age. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3. 

Fishbein, Morris. Shattering Health Superstitions. Liveright. 
$2. 

Fisher, H. A. L. Our New Religion. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Fite, Warner. The Living Mind. Dial. $3.50. 

Fiilép-Miller, René. The Power and Secrets of the Jesuits. 
Trans. F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. Viking. $5. 

Goldberg, Isaac. The Fine Art of Living. Stratford. $2.50. 

Grudin, Louis. A Primer of Aesthetics. Covici-Friede. $3. 
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AMS TTS 


You will Talk about this Trip 
the Rest of Your Life 
Under the auspicesef the first American or- 


ganization to present this country different 
to the Traveler—Educator—Business Man— 
Student. A tour, a never forgetful one, to 


Soviet Russia 


BEGINS ON MAY 28th— 
S. S. AQUITANIA 


$340 irciuces 


Transatlantic Passage Both Ways 

Trip through the North Sea on S. S. Lancastria 
Ist Class Hotels in Russia 3 Meals Daily 

Railway with Sleeper Sightseeing Tours 
Services of an English-speaking Guide 

Taxes on American Passports. 

Cost of the Soviet Visa 


Illustrated Booklets, Itineraries, etc., 
Mailed on Request. 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Ave. New York 
Algonquin 6656 
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New York’s First Labor Bank 





We share profits with our 
depositors. 


Therefore 


retest 7 


to our Thrift Accounts 











All deposits made until April 20th 
will bear interest from April Ist 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
11-15 UNION SQUARE 





























The Gaietp of Speed 


sUROPA 
Bpernen 


Less than five daysto Europeon theworld’s 
two fastest liners. The COLUMBUS is now 
re-turbined and stream-lined for speed. 


os lopd Cabin Quartet 


Weekly Sailings by 
BERLIN-STUTTGART 
MUENCHEN-DRESDEN 


Every Lloyd Liner Carries 
Tourist Third Cabin. 















Visits to. 
i oe Soviet 


Twenty-five days in the Soviet Union 


Leningrad, Moscow, Volga, Rostov, the Ukraine 

. agricultural and industrial regions. Leader 
Corston E. Warne, Prof. of Economics, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Sailing from New York S.S. Bremen—June 28. Price 
ry 5 e095: York, $696. Price from Lubeck, Germany— 
uly 5—$49 





Registration open 


Twenty Days Leningrad, Moscow, Villages, 
Kiev ... surveying social legislation and community 
welfare programs. Leader Kart Borners, Asso- 
ciate Director, Chicago Commons. own from New York 
S.S. Bremen—June 28. Price from New York, $650. 
Price from Lubeck, Germany—July 5—$449. 


Registration open 


Other Parties 


Diversified itineraries allowing from 5 to 36 
days in Russia; sailings May 3, 14, 30, June 3, 18, 
24, 28, July 5, 24, August 21 ch party limited to eight 
plus American 
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|. ee 
Building for Happiness 


The common impression that social work is primarily 
i} concerned with salvaging unfortunates is only partly 
correct. Social work is concerned not only with 
normalizing the socially maladjusted individual but 
also with building up a happier and culturally richer 
community life. In Jewish social work the oppor- 
tunities for constructive work are especially numer- 

ous and promising. i 


Have you chosen your career? If not, you should 
examine carefully the advantages, both tangible 
and intangible, of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging 
from $150 to $1000 for each school year are avail- 
able for especially qualified candidates. May 9 is the 
last date for filing application for the $1000 and $750 
fellowships. 














For full information write to 
j M. J. Kaarrr, Director 


i The 
Training 
School 











A Graduate School 
67-71 W. 47th St., New York City 























- Visit Russia 
Intellectuals, social workers, professional men 
and women are welcomed most cordially in 
Soviet Russia. .. . 
. . . « where the world’s most gigantic social 
experiments are being made—amidst a galaxy 
of picturesque nationalities, wondrous scen- 
ery, splendid architecture and exotic civili- 
zations. .. . 

. with Continental standards of safety 
and comfort in a land as yet untrodden by 


tourists. 
Send for booklet “N” 


Amalgamated Bank 


Travel Dept. 
11-1§ Union Square, New York City 


or 


Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank 


111 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Jennings, H. S. The Biological Basis of Human Nature. 
Norton. $4. 

Kopeloff, Nicholas. Man Versus Microbes. Knopf. $5. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. The Revolt Against Dualism. Norton. $4. 

Martin, Everett Dean. Liberty. Norton. $3. 

Mencken, H. L. Treatise on the Gods. Knopf. $2.50. 

Menninger, Karl. The Human Mind. Knopf. $5. 

Millikan, Robert A. Science and the New Civilization. . Scrib- 
ner’s. $2. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd. Mind at the Crossways. Holt. $3.75. 

Miiller-Lyer, F. The Evolution of Modern Marriage. Trans. 
Isabella Wigglesworth. Knopf. $4. 

Nicod, Jean. Foundations of Geometry and Induction. 
court, Brace. $5. 

Paget, Richard. Human Speech. Harcourt, Brace. $6. 

Parsons, T. R. The Materials of Life. Norton. $3. 

Powys, Llewelyn. Christianity. Lippincott. $1. 


Har- 


Redfield, Robert. Tepoztlan: A Mexican Village. University 
of Chicago. $3. 
Riley, Woodbridge. The Meaning of Mysticism. Richard R. 


Smith. $1.25. 

Robertson, J. M. A History of Free Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Putnam’s. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Samson, Leon. The New Humanism. Washburn. $3. 

Singer, Charles. Religion and Science. Cape and Smith. $.60. 

Slosson, Edwin E. Short Talks on Science. Century. $2. 

Thomson, J. Arthur. Modern Science. Putnam’s. $3.50. 

Warbeke, John M. The Searching Mind of Greece. Dodd, 
Mead. $5. 

Webb, Clement C. J. Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion. Ox- 
ford University. $2. 

Wickham, Harvey. The Unrealists. Dial. $3.50. 

Woolley, C. Leonard. Dead Towns and Living Men. Oxford 
University. $2.50. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, ARCHAEOLOGY 


‘ Matson, Norman. The Log of the Coriolanus. Vanguard. $2. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Blue Rhine—Black Forest. 


Brace. $2.50. 
Waugh, Alec. Hot Countries. 


Harcourt, 


$3.50. 


Farrar and Rinehart. 





Contributors to This Issue 


James Dunaar is editor of the Edinburgh Labour Stand- 
ard. 

Irwin EDMAN is assistant professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University. 

STANLEY J. Kunitz will shortly publish a book of poems, 
“Intellectual Things.” 

JosHua Kunirz is author of “Russian Literature and 
the Jew.” 

Mark VAN Doren is editor of “An Autobiography of 
America.” 

GRANVILLE Hicks is assistant professor of English at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Isipor SCHNEIDER is author of “The Temptation of 
Anthony.” 

SmitH Exy Je.uirre, one of the outstanding neuro- 
psychiatrists, is managing editor of the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease. 

MATTHEW JOSEPHSON is author of “Portrait of the Art- 
ist as American,” which will be published this spring. 
Siwney B. Fay is professor of European history at Har- 

vard University. 
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!TCHINGS 
its, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


selection in the city at the lowest prices 
—all kinds; the latest 
books at half-price! 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK & ART SHOP 
Joseph Kling, Prop. 


SOOKS 


16 East 8th Street 








The Mystic Rose, A. E. Crawley, 
Column Book $1.00; Civic Repertory 
$3.75; Einstein’s Relativity Theories, 
Werner, ($5.00) 
Sexualis, Krafft 
American Ass (Anonymous) $1.75; 





Tel. STUYVESANT 0995 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE OR LESS 
a limited; Publishers Surplus Stock: 


Pic si £310. 1 Caskeidocd 


7 95; 
2.50; America, Van omg ($5. 00) $1. 50; bg 
Sbing, $2.50; Life of Bierce, Grattan, $1.25 the 
Beardsley’s Salome $3. 75; 
analysis, Tridon, $1.00; Balzac’s Droll stories, 400 Dore illust. $4.75 


FAUST BOOK SERVICE (Dept. N) 61 _— Ss 8t., 


LM, Oe 
ot Hall, 





NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF 


A summer in the Orient - - - + + «= = 
Circumnavigation of South America - - 


PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, Inc. 
“Upton Close Cultural Expeditions” 


1703 Exchange Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


$495. 
780. 


ALL EXPENSE 


Write or Wire 


25 W. 43rd St. 
New York City 
Phone: BRYant 7216 





opathia 





Great 
Psycho- 
N. ¥. City Postage Paid. 
00 orders Postpaid 












REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Samples free on stating shades desl 
fer Gents er Ladies wear. WALL, ise 6 Sterneway. 


Direct from = Makers. 
BSult-lengths 


Mall. 
red, and lf 
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[cc PosITIONs WANTED 0 | 


[0 SHOPPERS’ CORNER Oo | 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
ProgkaAM—April 11-19. aT Coorgr UNION, 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock. 

an Free. 
ite _ 
aed DEAN MARTIN 
a pina oF PROGRESS 
“Mind and Culture in Present Day America.” 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Sunday, April 13 

DR. L. PIERCE CLARK 

“Some Psychological Aspects of Lincoln.” 


Tuesday, April 15 
MR. NORMAN HILBERRY 
“Light as a Wave.” 


MUHLENBERG BRANCH LIBRARY 
209 West 23rd St., at 8:30 o’clock 


Monday, April 

rege ol KARL N. LLEWELLYN 
Law IN Soc 

“Crystallization = 5 esamets “+ 


wetneotar, A are 

MR. P. TADIMAN 
CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN LITERATU 

“Thomas Mann and the Classic ‘Tradition. “4 


Thursday, April 17 

DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
The Ways and Means of Reasoning: “Reason- 
ing in Biology: Darwin, Driesch, Mendel, 
DeVries.” 

foterdoy, Apri 

DR. RIC HaRD. McKEON 
The Old and New Physics: 


i= oy “Time and Space: 
t+) easurement. 





FIVE LANGUAGES IN ONE 


French-Spanish-German-Italian-English. Contain- 
ing 5,000 practical words ay my arranged. 
Limited supply. $1.50. Order toda Universal 
Institute, 1263 Lexington Ave., 4 York. 


LAYWRITING oN, U. 


Classes in playwriting, NORTHWESTERN 

playshop production for UNIVERSIT Y 

promising mss., walk- 

ing rehearsals, etc. Competitive scholarships avail 

able. For catalog write: 

THE DEAN, School of Speech and Theatre 
Arts, Evanston, Illinois. 











HABVARD graduate, now tutoring in famous 

preparatory school, desires position as tutor 

» gecrate family for summer. Box 2355, % The 
ation, 





asouns German college man, 84, European 
business experience and five years’ broad 
Wall Street experience, resourceful, conscienti- 
ous and reliable, with executive ability, seeks 
suitable connection, preferably industrial enter- 
prise. Box 2349, % The Nation. 





OES anyone need the services of a man 
trained in agriculture and rural community 
work. At present U. D. A., employed but 
wishing to make some new connection. Com- 
plete history upon request. Address Box 2359, 
GY The Nation, 





ECRETARY, stenographer, extensive experi- 
ence with prominent writers, part-time pre- 
ferred. Manuscripts care: 





ETCHINGS 
fect trom arto of internation 


THE 


BRO eats is "ARTISTS" 
COLONY. Send for booklet of 





reprod 
THE ARTISTS’ SHOP, fait 


American Indian and Mexican rugs, blankets, 
hand beaten silver jewelry, baskets and pot- 
tery. Interior decorating for town or country 
homes. Books on Latin America and Ameri- 
ean Indian life and art. 











Post 
619 N. Michigan Ave. 
(Open evenings) Chicago 








work. German translations. ” Highest references. 
Riverside 8966, or Box 2386, % The Nation. 





yo LADY, experienced in teaching 
music. Good pianist, typing, restaurant ex- 
perience. Columbia B.S. Bookish tastes. Box No. 
2362, % The Nation. 





berm MAN, university senior, competent 
to tutor in Latin, French, Greek, Music, 
English, desires position with family for sum- 
mer. An excellent companion for adults. Drives 
car well. Box 2368, % The Nation. 





Yaar young man, college graduate, 
would like to make a travel-tour with 
family, as tutor. Authority on drama, English, 
French, Latin. Plays piano well, drive any 
make of car. Charming adult conversationalist, 
indispensable at the bridge-table. Box 2369, 
So ation. 





TTRACTIVE, intelligent, cultured couple 

with P and teachi experience de- 

sire interesting summer occupation. Box 2364, % 
The Nation. 








JANTED by competent woman, position 

from June 15 to Sept. 1, as companion, 

or in other responsible position. Box 2366, % 
The Nation. 





| {) OPEN SHELF {J 


Atheist Poetry 
Collection of poems. Sample copy free. 
Catalog of books free. Set of tracts, 10c. 


Am. Assen, for Adv. of Atheism, Inc. 
119 E. 14th St. New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


FRENCH, Lt ig — eel 
GERMAN, EN 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, T5c, short course, 9 te 9 daily. 18th year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL = LANevAas 
1264 1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 


FRENCH-’ SPANISH-ITALIAN 











a 
UNIVERSAL SCHUUOL OF LANWUAGEB 
1265 Lexington Ave., Nurthenst Cor. 45th st. 


RUSSIAN tmperis “eirersio, erat 


university 
at Berlitz School. 





ae yo in Russian 
wate lessons or classes. 


M. Jerlitzyn, 25 W. Prise St. Harlem 0487. 
PERSONALS 








yuee lady, bookkeeper, stenographer. Full 
knowledge office routine wishes position 
adult camp, available early. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 2872, % The Nation. 





FRENCH INSTRUCTION 





P-TO-DATE instruction adapted individual 

needs, ability, by professional young native 
French university graduate. Afternoons, eve- 
nings. Also will exchange for expert piano 
instruction. Rates, fair—depending on lesson. 
Box 2371. % The ’ Nation. 


ECRETARY, stenographer, able and intelli- 

gent, 6 years experience, moderate salary ; 

would consider job at camp. Box 2873, % 
The Nation. 








Two college students, good character, wish 


vacation position. ss sensual. 
Maintenance sole requiremen 
otherwise. Box 2374, 4% The —- 
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M4Le teacher, Jewish, wants male traveling 
companion, Europe, 8-9 weeks’ tour, sail 
4 1. Pay own way. Box 2361, % The Nation. 


To Nation Readers 


When you make an inquiry on 
an advertisement appearing in 
The Nation do you use the 
“key address” or mention the 
fact that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Nation? 

It means much to the advertiser 
to know. 
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SUMMER he 


UMMER 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 








A BiLILLipurT 
he 4 A successful 


a camp for 4 to 10 year olds 
@ wre) avuse in ideal surroundings, ac- 
cessible from New York. The — — 
is trained and experienced in 
ance of smal! children. Resident 
trained nurse. Highly endo: 
cators and parents. Group limited to . 
Beoklet. Anne Josephson, 1880 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. ¥. (Raymond 4145). 
Combines advantages of home, 
camp and school. 


physica: ~ 








CARAVAN CAMP 


‘America’s Pioneer Touring Camp 
Bora (138-21) Gmis (15-25) 


Four weeks of travel by auto and horses. 

Four weeks of ranch life in Colorado. 

Trips to Yellowstone, Estes Parks, Gold 
Mines, Indian Reservations, Canada, etc. 


Fee of $650.00 includes food, lodging, cam 
equipment, transportation, horses, etc. 
extras.) Por Booklet and information 

“Chief” Guide, LEE HERMANN, 

16 Court 8t., B’klyn, N. ¥. CUM. 3730 








Unusual Oppertunity 


CAMP MURMIN 


Peexsku., N. Y. 
Linaited to 12 five-to-ten year olds; under di- 
rection of teacher-mother-dietician ; compe- 
tent councillors; individual attention; no 
overstimulation ; real house. Write for 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray E. Levine 
2321 Andrews Avenue New York City 








Phone: SEDgwick 9563 
SCHOOLS 
HESSIAN 
HILLS 
SCHOOL 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 








A modern country 
school for boys and 
girle, nursery through 
fret year high school, 
day and boarding. 
CROTON ON HUDSON 
NEW YORK 








ee apartment, 238th St. West. Near 
Van Cortlandt Park. Large, sunny 3 room 
apartment, beautifully furnished, in a coopera- 
tive house. Very reasonable. May to Oct. 
Edgecombe 1144 between 8-9 A. M. or 4-5 P. M. 


ASCINATING view Hudson; southern ex- 
posure; attractively furnished one room 
apartment, suitable two; kitchenette; refrigera- 
tion; service; swimming pool; roof; tennis; 
quiet; sacrifice until fall. 150 Riverside Drive. 
Apartment 1016, Schuyler 7425. 








TTRACTIVELY furnished 4 room apart- 
ment, electric refrigeration, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, near subway express station. Use of gar- 
den which apartment faces. June Ist to Oct. Ist. 
Phone Worth 4550, between 8 and 9 A.M. or 
write Box 2344, % The Nation. 


OWER 5th Ave. section. One or two room 

apartment furnished. Ample closet space, 

steam heat, fireplace. Share bath. Rent $40. 
Women preferred. Call Algonquin 0108. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS 


[DEAL 4 room apartment for summer months: 

sun all day, air from three exposures, use 
of roof, electric refrigeration and all modern 
details. $88.50, unfurnished. ° mons, 
309 W. 19th St. Watkins 3299. 














358 WEST 22nd St. Entire floor, private 
house, two large rooms, kitchen, bath, 


enclosed porch, garden. Watkins 3706. 








Interesting People. 
Delicious Food. 
Most every room with bath. 


REASONABLE RATES 
(ne rm Phone Lakewood 667 
> P. peer a HH. H. Guman 









BUNGALOWS AND HOUSES 
FOR RENT 





An Ideal Vacation Spot 


GBVSRAL unusual studio bungalows for 

rent, in artistic, intellectual colony at 
Westport, Conn. A delightful summer for 
children and parents amidst interesting 
surroundings and social activities. Bunga- 
lows with open ff rooms 
and sleeping porches, city comforts, fur- 
nished artistically. Tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool, children’s playground and social 





Stonybrook, $2 Bank St. Chelsea 8299. 


LINCOLN BUNGALOWS 


For Families with Children 
4 rooms and large inclosed porch. Also 





beautiful farmhouses with gardens, riding 
horses and chickens. All — | facilities. 
64 miles from N. Y. C. One how a 


quarter by train. 1,000 ft. Berbahire Mt. 
elevation. Private lake. Boys can be cared 
for at camp. Meals for as A ends. Office, 
TRAfalgar 7740. Home, MONument 4639. 











~UMMER RESTFULNESS, in unspoiled coun- 

, forty miles from New York. ge 
camps, some roomy old barns 

new bungalows, with screened sleeping A = g 

———, pom. Address C. C. Crawf Ams- 


walk, 


h AY to Oct. 656 acres overlooking Croton 

Lake; remodelled farmhouse furnished; 5 
chambers, bath, continuous hot water, electricity, 
gas, fireplace; garage; 18 minutes to Harmon, 
50 minutes express to Grand Central; $1,200. 
Box 2363, % The Nation. 








OR RENT, stone cottage in private woods, 

3 bed rooms, large living room, 2 enclosed 

porches, unfurnished ; electricity and steam heat. 

Privilege tennis court and swimming pool; fire- 

place, w free. Garage. Commuting 1 hour. 
$65.00. Ralph Borsodi, Suffern, N. Y. 


N°w building bungalow, 4 rooms with bath 
and garage, to rent for season or longer, 
beautiful private location on 100 acre farm, 12 
miles from Peekskill, N. Y. state road; Berk- 
shire foothills. Box 2365, % The Nation. 


BEAUTIFUL farm, 8 room house, garage, 
modern plumbing, garden, cow, horses, 

chickens, seventy miles from city, mountain 

altitude, lake, swimming, boating. Must 

for summer. Reasonable. Trafalgar 7740, 

Monument 4639. 


GRAND MANAN, NEW BRUNSWICK 


PoRmisaED studio cottage accommodating 
three adults. Situated on high cliff over- 
looking wild scenery on the Bay of Fundy. 
Box 2375, % The Nation. 


BUNGALOW WANTED 

















WANTED: For the summer, furnished 
bungalow, with view, fi sleeping 
porch, 2 or 8 bedrooms, bathroom, on sea shore. 
Preference isolated unfashionable place. Box 
2367, Y The Nation. 
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Strver & Cam 
“Ltaeegpatre of Reloaa) 
Excellent Cuisine 
Moderate Rates 
59 Madisen Ave. Phone Lakewood i 
Lakewood - 


FOR YOUR SPRING 
VACATION 


Complete rest and rebuilding, in delight- 
ful country. Invigorating outdoor life. 
Saddle horses. Also ideal for week-ends. 


Only 1% hours from New York. 
TOPSTONE FARM 


IN THR OCONNBCTICUT BULLS 
Write: R.F.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Telephone: Ridgefield 648 


THE LAKE \\ 
4 








= 











ZINDOREST PARK 
Monroe, N. Y. Phone 122 F 8 
The most beautiful place for your early Spring 
Vacation. 1% hours on the Erie R.R. or Route 
17. Make your reservations for Passover and 
Easter Holidays. 


UNITY HOUSE 


FOREST PARA, PA. 
Open all year. Modern accommodations 
Combining rare indoor comforts, with 
all the stimulating outdoor activities. 


Make reservation—New York Office 
Chelsea 2148 3 West 16th St. 
Owned by International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Operated on non-profit basis. 














T-OR relaxation, beautiful country and pleas- 
ant companionship; phone to 
The HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Hu. Fetepperc, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 3853 
RIEBER’S COTTAGE, BELLE HARBOR, 
LONG ISLAND 

R complete relaxation, invigorating sea air. 
excellent home 





Call Belleharbor 0089. 


Manhattan Beach Hotel 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern fireproof hotel 

by the seashore for less than in 

the crowded city; $15 per week 

and up for two; every convenience; 

tennis and handball courts; 37 min- 

utes from Times Square (B.M.T. 

Brighton Beach station). Phone 
SHEepshead 3000. 




















ARGE, well-furnished room near 
N. Y¥. U. and 176th St. Jerome Ave. sub- 
way station. Apt. 5D—1674 McCombs Road. Tel. 
Foundation 4958. 
WEITER wanted to rent bedroom, study and 
sleeping porch in charming country house 
near New Canaan. No commuters or vacation- 
ists wanted. Call Norwalk 6021 ring 3, before 
noon or write Box 2370, % The Nation. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


CHANIN BUILDING 
OURTH Floor, 122 E. 42nd. Small office or 
railed desk Space, , furnished complete or 
d, i stenographic, 
towel and recep’ jon room, serviee. Apply 
Phone t Auhland 894 


sunny, 














porter, tow: 
Room 420. 
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And in 
-w Zealand 


Editor, The Nation. 
Sir: 


For once in my life I yield to the 
desire to write a testimonial— 


“BEFORE AND AFTER 
TAKING” 


Before taking The Nation I was, 
perhaps, a mugwump. My out- 
look was confused, tepid, despond- 
ent, negative. I was intellectually 
gassed by what is here called the 
Press Association and its subsidi- 
aries. 


After taking The Nation there 
came a_ positive physiological 
change in my brain. It gingered 
up. It got me into hot water. 
Causa Causandi? It was getting 
its vitamins. ... 


W hat 


chronic 


insulin means to the 
diabetic, The Nation 
means to me. Morally and spirit- 
ually I have been resurrected. ... 


Two hundred years hence it will 
seem extraordinary to “Men Like 
Gods” that only one journal on 
your intensely educated continent 
should deserve commendation for 
letting the cat out of the bag. 


“What else,’ they will ask, “is a 
newspaper, or a magazine, for?” 


F. L. Combo 


Featherston, 
New Zealand. 


THE NATION 





The Press Today 


by Oswald Garrison Villard 
A Series Beginning in This Issue 


66 O more than a river can the stream of news rise 

higher than its source,” says Mr. Villard in his arti- 
cle on The Associated Press which appears in this issue. 
And he might have added: 


“Nor can the quality of opinion be superior to the character 
of the information upon which it is founded.” 


Opinion is the starting point for action. Opinion that is the 
outgrowth of misinformation can lead only to destructive 
action. Constructive action can never result from a twisted, 
stunted, or partial presentation of fact. 


The press of any civilized land is the principal source of its 
peoples’ opinions. Social, political, and economic failure 
will persist wherever the news as reported in the papers 
fails in its proper function of presenting the whole essential 
truth about current affairs. For these reasons the structure 
and character of the press profoundly affect the daily life 
and the future of every American. 


In THE PRESS TODAY Mr. Villard will continue with 
a second article about The Associated Press. Then in turn 
he will discuss The United Press, The Chain Dailies, the 
increasing capitalistic control of the newspapers, and a num- 
ber of allied subjects. 


The series will extend through May and June. No serious 
minded American can afford to miss any part of it. To sub- 
scribe, beginning with the April 23 number containing Mr. 
Villard’s second article on The Associated Press, just mail 
a dollar with the appended coupon at once. You can com- 
plete payment on a 52-week subscription by sending $1 a 
month for four months. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


I enclose $1 toward a one-year subscription, which you are to enter at once. I will remit the 
balance at the rate of $1 a month for the next four months. 
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GERMANY’S WOMEN GO FORWARD 
By Hucw Witey Pucketr 
The rise of women in Germany has been a cultural phe- 
nomenon that should interest everyone who wishes to 
keep abreast of developments in the field of education, 
sociology, politics and literature. $4.50 





FRANCE A NATION OF PATRIOTS 4 
By Cartton J. H. HAyEs a | 
A fascinating study of the nationalization of Frenchinen 
—showing the activities of the many patriotic agendies. 
The book contains an analysis of French text-books,. a 
directory of teacher organizations and a unique guide 
the leading magazines and newspapers of France. $4, 





THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF POST-WAR 
FRANCE 
By Wituiam F. Ocsurn and WILLIAM JAFFE 
The first survey of the productivity of France, 1918-1927, 
to appear in any language. A practical reference book 
for specialists in foreign trade, containing invaluable data 
on the unexpected operation and interplay of economic 


laws. $6.00 


PARLIAMENT AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By Rosert L. SCHUYLER 


A consideration of Parliament’s right to legislate on any 
subject for her colonies and dependencies—and of the con- 
troversies that have arisen when this right has been denied 
—with especial reference to the dispute that led to the 
American Revolution. $3.75 









VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN 
By WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF 
A new approach to Victorian Literature and the history 
of feminism. A comparison of literary and non-literary 
materials at the moment when the industrial revolution 
made the working woman a social problem. $3.50 


THE PASTURES OF WONDER 
By Cassius J. Keyser 
The relation of Philosophy to Mathematics on the one 
hand to Science on the other. An exposition of the mod- 
ern meaning of Mathematics and a critical proposal of 
a definition of the term Science. $2.75 
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EUROPEAN FINANCIAL CONTROL IN THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE 


By Donato C. BLAISDELL 


“ 


. . . here are revealed to public gaze for the first time 
a number of suppressed desires (of the Entente Allies) 
the existence of which had long been suspected. . . .”-— 


Edward M. Earle in the Introduction. $3.00 


THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE WORLD 
WAR 
By L. W. Cramer 
Presenting in brief form, materials which have been avail- 
able only in numerous and lengthy volumes. The reader 
is expected to have a familiarity with the internal history 
of the countries of Europe. $1.75, paper. 





CAPITAL AND LABOR UNDER FASCISM 
By CARMEN HAIDER 
The position of capital and labor in Italy to-day de- 
termined, by an able investigator, from personal obser- 
vations, interviews, documentary evidence and contact 
with opposition elements in and outside Italy. $4.50 


SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE 15TH CENTURY 
By Lynn THORNDIKE 


Translations of hitherto unpublished manuscript materials. 
A fresh and scholarly exposition which will be of interest 
to every student of the period of the Italian Renaissance 
or of the history of medicine, of speculative philosophy 
and of experimental science. $4.75 





THE FEDERAL ANTI-TRUST LAW 
By CHarLes W. DuNN 
Illegal monopoly and the Sherman Act; unlawful price 


discrimination and the Clayton Act; trade practice con- 
ference procedure and the Federal Trade Commission 


Act; Conclusions. $1.00, paper. 





PUBLIC FINANCES OF POST-WAR FRANCE 
By Rosert M. Haic 
The history of the financial policy of France with particu- 
lar reference to taxation; an exhaustive treatment of the 
domestic and foreign debt and the reparations problem; 
a concise outline of the provisions of the present system 
of local and national taxation, never before available in 


English. $5.50 
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